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I 


T ought to be a commonplace that Great Britain during the nineteenth 
| ese expanded overseas by means of ‘informal empire’! as much as 

by acquiring dominion in the strict constitutional sense. For purposes 
of economic analysis it would clearly be unreal to define imperial history 
exclusively as the history of those colonies coloured red on the map. 
Nevertheless, almost all imperial history has been written on the assump- 
tion that the empire of formal dominion is historically comprehensible in 
itself and can be cut out of its context in British expansion and world | 
politics. The conventional interpretation of the nineteenth-century 
empire continues to rest upon study of the formal empire alone, which is 
rather like judging the size and character of icebergs solely from the parts 
above the water-line. 

The imperial historian, in fact, is very much at the mercy of his own 
particular concept of empire. By that, he decides what facts are of 
‘imperial’ significance; his data are limited in the same way as his concept, 
and his final interpretation itself depends largely upon the scope of his 
hypothesis. Different hypotheses have led to conflicting conclusions. 
Since imperial historians are writing about different empires and since 
they are generalizing from eccentric or isolated aspects of them, it is 
hardly surprising that these historians sometimes contradict each other. 

The orthodox view of nineteenth-century imperial history remains that 
laid down from the standpoint of the racial and legalistic concept which 
inspired the Imperial Federation movement. Historians such as Seeley 
and Egerton looked on events in the formal empire as the only test of 
imperial activity; and they regarded the empire of kinship and constitu- 
tional dependence as an organism with its own laws of growth. In this 
way the nineteenth century was divided into periods of imperialism and 


1 The term has been given authority by Dr C. R. Fay. See Cambridge History of the British Empire 
(Cambridge, 1940), 1, 399. 
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anti-imperialism, according to the extension or contraction of the formal 
empire and the degree of belief in the value of British rule overseas. 

Ironically enough, the alternative interpretation of ‘imperialism’, which 
began as part of the radical polemic against the F ederationists, has in effect 
only confirmed their analysis. Those who have seen imperialism as the 
high stage of capitalism and the inevitable result of foreign investment 
agree that it applied historically only to the period after 1880. As a result 
they have been led into a similar preoccupation with formal manifestations 
of imperialism because the late-Victorian age was one of spectacular 
extension of British rule. Consequently, Hobson and Lenin, Professor 
Moon and Mr Woolf? have confirmed from the opposite point of view their 
opponents’ contention that late-Victorian imperialism was a qualitative 
change in the nature of British expansion and a sharp deviation from the 
innocent and static liberalism of the middle of the century. This alleged 
change, welcomed by one school, condemned by the other, was accepted 
by both. 

For all their disagreement these two doctrines pointed to one interpreta- 
tion; that mid-Victorian ‘indifference’ and late-Victorian ‘enthusiasm’ 
for empire were directly related to the rise and decline in free-trade beliefs. 
Thus Lenin wrote: ‘When free competition in Great Britain was at its 
height, i.e. between 1840 and 1860, the leading British bourgeois politicians 
were...of the opinion that the liberation of the colonies and their com- 
plete separation from Great Britain was inevitable and desirable.’2 
Professor Schuyler extends this to the decade from 1861 to 20767. ”. © 40e 
it was during those years that tendencies toward the disruption of the 
empire reached their climax. The doctrines of the Manchester school were 
at the height of their influence.’ 

In the last quarter of the century, Professor Langer finds that ‘there was 
an obvious danger that the British [export] market would be steadily 
restricted. Hence the emergence and sudden flowering of the movement 
for expansion... . Manchester doctrine had been belied by the facts. It was 
an outworn theory to be thrown into the discard.’ Their argument may 
be summarized in this way: the mid-Victorian formal empire did not 
expand, indeed it seemed to be disintegrating, therefore the period was 
anti-imperialist; the later-Victorian formal empire expanded rapidly, 
therefore this was an era of imperialism; the change was caused by the 
obsolescence of free trade. 

The trouble with this argument is that it leaves out too many of the facts 
which it claims to explain. Consider the results of a decade of ‘ indifference’ 
to empire. Between 1841 and 1851 Great Britain occupied or annexed 
New Zealand, the Gold Coast, Labuan, N atal, the Punjab, Sind and Hong 
Kong. In the next twenty years British control was asserted over Berar, 

1 J. A. Hobson, Imperialism ( 1902); V. I. Lenin, Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism 
(Selected Works, (n.d.), v); P. T. Moon, Imperialism and World Politics (New York, 1926); 
L. Woolf, Empire and Commerce in Africa (n.d.). 

* Lenin, op. cit. v, 71. 

8 R. L. Schuyler, The Fall of the Old Colonial System (New York, 1945), p. 45. 

4 W. L. Langer, The Diplomacy of Imperialism, 1890-1902 (New York, 1935), 1, 75-6. 
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Oudh, Lower Burma and Kowloon, over Lagos and the neighbourhood of 
Sierra Leone, over Basutoland, Griqualand and the Transvaal; and new 
colonies were established in Queensland and British Columbia. Unless this 
expansion can be explained by ‘fits of absence of mind’, we are faced with 
the paradox that it occurred despite the determination of the imperial 
authorities to avoid extending their rule. 

This contradiction arises even if we confine our attention to the formal 
empire, as the orthodox viewpoint would force us to do. But if we look 
beyond into the regions of informal empire, then the difficulties become 
overwhelming. The normal account of South African policy in the middle 
of the century is that Britain abandoned any idea of controlling the in- 
terior. But in fact what looked like withdrawal from the Orange River 
Sovereignty and the Transvaal was based not on any a priort theories about 
the inconveniences of colonies but upon hard facts of strategy and com- 
merce in a wider field. Great Britain was in South Africa primarily to 
safeguard the routes to the East, by preventing foreign powers from 
acquiring bases on the flank of those routes. In one way or another this 
imperial interest demanded some kind of hold upon Africa south of the 
Limpopo River, and although between 1852 and 1877 the Boer Republics 
were not controlled formally for this purpose by Britain, they were 
effectually dominated by informal paramountcy and by their dependence 
on British ports. If we refuse to narrow our view to that of formal empire, 
we can see how steadily and successfully the main imperial interest was 
pursued by maintaining supremacy over the whole region, and that it was 
pursued as steadily throughout the so-called anti-imperialist era as in the 
late-Victorian period. But it was done by shutting in the Boer Republics 
from the Indian Ocean: by the annexation of Natal in 1843, by keeping 
the Boers out of Delagoa Bay in 1860 and 1868, out of St Lucia Bay in 1861 
and 1866, and by British intervention to block the union of the two 
Republics under Pretorius in 1860.1 Strangely enough it was the first 
Gladstone Government which Schuyler regards as the climax of anti- 
imperialism, which annexed Basutoland in 1868 and Griqualand West in 
1871 in order to ensure ‘the safety of our South African Possessions’.? 
By informal means if possible, or by formal annexations when necessary, 
British paramountcy was steadily upheld. 

Are these the actions of ministers anxious to preside over the liquidation 
of the British Empire? Do they look like ‘indifference’ to an empire 
rendered superfluous by free trade? On the contrary, here is a continuity 
of policy which the conventional interpretation misses because it takes 
account only of formal methods of control. It also misses the continuous 
grasp of the West African coast and of the South Pacific which British sea- 
power was able to maintain. Refusals to annex are no proof of reluctance 
to control. As Lord Aberdeen put it in 1845: ‘... it is unnecessary to add 
that Her Majesty’s Government will not view with indifference the 


1 C. J. Uys, In the Era of Shepstone (Lovedale, Cape Province, 1933); and C. W. de Kiewiet, 
British Colonial Policy and the South African Republics (1929), passim. 
2 De Kiewiet, op. cit. p. 224. 
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assumption by another Power of a Protectorate which they, are due 
regard for the true interests of those [Pacific] islands, have refused. ; 

Nor can the obvious continuity of imperial constitutional policy 
throughout the mid- and late-Victorian years be explained on the ortho- 
dox hypothesis. If the granting of responsible government to colonies was 
due to the mid-Victorian ‘indifference’ to empire and even a desire to be 
rid of it, then why was this policy continued in the late-Victorian period 
when Britain was interested above all in preserving imperial unity? The 
common assumption that British governments in the free-trade era con- 
sidered empire superfluous arises from over-estimating the significance of 
changes in legalistic forms. In fact, throughout the Victorian period 
responsible government was withheld from colonies if it involved sacrificing 
or endangering British paramountcy or interests. Wherever there was fear 
of a foreign challenge to British supremacy in the continent or sub- 
continent concerned, wherever the colony could not provide financially 
for its own internal security, the imperial authorities retained full responsi- 
bility, or, if they had already devolved it, intervened directly to secure 
their interests once more. In other words, responsible government, far 
from being a separatist device, was simply a change from direct to indirect 
methods of maintaining British interests. By slackening the formal 
political bond at the appropriate time, it was possible to rely on economic 
dependence and mutual good-feeling to keep the colonies bound to Britain 
while still using them as agents for further British expansion. 

The inconsistency between fact and the orthodox interpretation arises in 
yet another way. For all the extensive anthologies of opinion supposedly 
hostile to colonies, how many colonies were actually abandoned? For 
instance, the West Africa Committee of 1865 made a strong and much 
quoted case for giving up all but one of the West African settlements, but 
even as they sat these settlements were being extended. The Indian empire, 
however, is the most glaring gap in the traditional explanation. Its history 
in the ‘period of indifference’ is filled with wars and annexations. 

Moreover, in this supposedly Jazssez-faire period India, far from being 
evacuated, was subjected to intensive development as an economic colony 
along the best mercantilist lines. In India it was possible, throughout most 
of the period of the British Raj, to use the governing power to extort in the 
form of taxes and monopolies such valuable primary products as opium 
and salt. Furthermore, the characteristics of so-called imperialist expan- 
sion at the end of the nineteenth century developed in India long before 
the date (1880) when Lenin believed the age of economic imperialism 
opened. Direct governmental promotion of products required by British 
industry, government manipulation of tariffs to help British exports, rail- 
way construction at high and guaranteed rates of interest to open the 
continental interior—all of these techniques of direct political control were 
employed in ways which seem alien to the so-called age of laissez-faire. 
Moreover, they had little to do, particularly in railway finance, with the 
folk-lore of rugged individualism. ‘All the money came from the English 


* Quoted in J. M. Ward, British Policy in the South Pacific, 1786-1893 (Sydney, 1948), p. 138. 
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capitalist’ as a British official wrote, ‘and, so long as he was guaranteed 
five per cent on the revenues of India, it was immaterial to him whether 
the funds which he lent were thrown into the Hooghly or converted into 
bricks and mortar.’! 

To sum up: the conventional view of Victorian imperial history leaves 
us with a series of awkward questions. In the age of‘ anti-imperialism’ why 
were all colonies retained? Why were so many more obtained? Why were 
so many new spheres of influence set up? Or again, in the age of ‘im- 
perialism’, as we shall see later, why was there such reluctance to annex 
further territory? Why did decentralization, begun under the impetus of 
anti-imperialism, continue? In the age of laissez-faire why was the Indian 
economy developed by the state? 

These paradoxes are too radical to explain as merely exceptions which 
prove the rule or by concluding that imperial policy was largely irrational 
and inconsistent, the product of a series of accidents and chances. The 
contradictions, it may be suspected, arise not from the historical reality but 
from the historians’ approach to it. A hypothesis which fits more of the 
facts might be that of a fundamental continuity in British expansion 
throughout the nineteenth century. 


II 


The hypothesis which is needed must include informal as well as formal 
expansion, and must allow for the continuity of the process. The most 
striking fact about British history in the nineteenth century, as Seeley 
pointed out, is that it is the history of an expanding society. The exports 
of capital and manufactures, the migration of citizens, the dissemination 
of the English language, ideas and constitutional forms, were all of 
them radiations of the social energies of the British peoples. Between 1812 
and 1914 over twenty million persons emigrated from the British Isles, and 
nearly 70 per cent of them went outside the Empire.? Between 1815 and 
1880, it is estimated, £1,187,000,000 in credit had accumulated abroad, 
but no more than one-sixth was placed in the formal empire. Even by 
1913, something less than half of the £3,975,000,000 of foreign investment — 
lay inside the Empire. Similarly, in no year of the century did the Empire | 
buy much more than one-third of Britain’s exports. The basic fact is that 
British industrialization caused an ever-extending and intensifying develop- 
ment of overseas regions. Whether they were formally British or not, was 
a secondary consideration. 

Imperialism, perhaps, may be defined as a sufficient political function of 
this process of integrating new regions into the expanding economy; its 
character is largely decided by the various and changing relationships 
between the political and economic elements of expansion in any particular 


1 Quoted in L. H. Jenks, The Migration of British Capital to 1875 (1938), pp. 221-2. 

2 Sir W. K. Hancock, Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs (1940), u, pt. 1, 28. ; 

3 A. H. Imlah, ‘British Balance of Payments and Export of Capital, 1816-1913’, Econ. Hist. 
Rev. and ser. v (1952), Pp. 237, 239; Hancock, op. cit. p. 27. 
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region and time. Two qualifications must be made. F irst, imperialism may 
be only indirectly connected with economic integration in that it sometimes 
extends beyond areas of economic development, but acts for their strategic 
protection. Secondly, although imperialism is a function of economic 
expansion, it is not a necessary function. Whether imperialist phenomena 
show themselves or not, is determined not only by the factors of economic 
expansion, but equally by the political and social organization of the 
regions brought into the orbit of the expansive society, and also by the 
world situation in general. 

It is only when the polities of these new regions fail to provide satis- 
factory conditions for commercial or strategic integration and when their 
relative weakness allows, that power is used imperialistically to adjust 
those conditions. Economic expansion, it is true, will tend to flow into the 
regions of maximum opportunity, but maximum opportunity depends as 
much upon political considerations of security as upon questions of profit. 
Consequently, in any particular region, if economic opportunity seems 
large but political security small, then full absorption into the extending 
economy tends to be frustrated until power is exerted upon the state in 
question. Conversely, in proportion as satisfactory political frameworks 
are brought into being in this way, the frequency of imperialist interven- 
tion lessens and imperialist control is correspondingly relaxed. It may be 
suggested that this willingness to limit the use of paramount power to 
establishing security for trade is the distinctive feature of the British 
imperialism of free trade in the nineteenth century, in contrast to the 
mercantilist use of power to obtain commercial supremacy and monopoly 
through political possession. 

On this hypothesis the phasing of British expansion or imperialism is not 
likely to be chronological. Not all regions will reach the same level of 
economic integration at any one time; neither will all regions need the 
same type of political control at any one time. As the British industrial 
revolution grew, so new markets and sources of supply were linked to it at 
different times, and the degree of imperialist action accompanying that 
process varied accordingly. Thus mercantilist techniques of formal empire 
were being employed to develop India in the mid-Victorian age at the 
same time as informal techniques of free trade were being used in Latin 
America for the same purpose. It is for this reason that attempts to make 
phases of imperialism correspond directly to phases in the economic 
growth of the metropolitan economy are likely to prove in vain. The 
fundamental continuity of British expansion is only obscured by arguing 
that changes in the terms of trade or in the character of British exports 
necessitated a sharp change in the process. 

From this vantage point the many-sided expansion of British industrial 
society can be viewed as a whole of which both the formal and informal 
empires are only parts. Both of them then appear as variable political 
functions of the extending pattern of overseas trade, investment, migration 
and culture. If this is accepted, it follows that formal and informal empire 
are essentially interconnected and to some extent interchangeable. Then 
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not only is the old, legalistic, narrow idea of empire unsatisfactory, but so 
is the old idea of informal empire as a separate, non-political category of 
expansion. A concept of informal empire which fails to bring out the 
underlying unity between it and the formal empire is sterile. Only within 
the total framework of expansion is nineteenth-century empire intelligible. 
So we are faced with the task of re-fashioning the interpretations resulting 
from defective concepts of organic constitutional empire on the one hand 
and Hobsonian ‘imperialism’ on the other. 

The economic importance—even the pre-eminence—of informal empire 
in this period has been stressed often enough. What was overlooked was 
the inter-relation of its economic and political arms; how political action 
aided the growth of commercial supremacy, and how this supremacy in 
turn strengthened political influence. In other words, it is the politics as 
well as the economics of the informal empire which we have to include in 
the account. Historically, the relationship between these two factors has 
been both subtle and complex. It has been by no means a simple case of 
the use of gunboats to demolish a recalcitrant state in the cause of British 
trade. The type of political lien between the expanding economy and its 
formal or informal dependencies, as might be expected, has been flexible. 
In practice it has tended to vary with the economic value of the territory, 
the strength of its political structure, the readiness of its rulers to colla- 
borate with British commercial or strategic purposes, the ability of the 
native society to undergo economic change without external control, the 
extent to which domestic and foreign political situations permitted British 
intervention, and, finally, how far European rivals allowed British policy 
a free hand. 

Accordingly, the political lien has ranged from a vague, informal para- 
mountcy to outright political possession; and, consequently, some of these 
dependent territories have been formal colonies whereas others have not. 
The difference between formal and informal empire has not been one of 
fundamental nature but of degree. The ease with which a region has 
slipped from one status to the other helps to confirm this. Within the last 
two hundred years, for example, India has passed from informal to formal 
association with the United Kingdom and, since World War II, back to 
an informal connexion. Similarly, British West Africa has passed through 
the first two stages and seems to-day likely to follow India into the third. 


III 


Let us now attempt, tentatively, to use the concept of the totality of British 
expansion described above to restate the main themes of the history of 
modern British expansion. We have seen that interpretations of this process 
fall into contradictions when based upon formal political criteria alone. 
If expansion both formal and informal is examined as a single process, will 
these contradictions disappear? 

The growth of British industry made new demands upon British policy. 
It necessitated linking undeveloped areas with British foreign trade and, 
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in so doing, moved the political arm to force an entry into markets closed 
by the power of foreign monopolies. als 

British policy, as Professor Harlow has shown,* was active in this way 
before the American colonies had been lost, but its greatest opportunities 
came during the Napoleonic Wars. The seizure of the French and Spanish 
West Indies, the filibustering expedition to Buenos Aires in 1806, the 
taking of Java in 1811, were all efforts to break into new regions and to 
tap new resources by means of political action. But the policy went further 
than simple house-breaking, for once the door was opened and British 
imports with their political implications were pouring in, they might stop 
the door from being shut again. Raffles, for example, temporarily broke 
the Dutch monopoly of the spice trade in Java and opened the island to 
free trade. Later, he began the informal British paramountcy over the 
Malacca trade routes and the Malay peninsula by founding Singapore. 
In South America, at the same time, British policy was aiming at indirect 
political hegemony over new regions for the purposes of trade. The British 
navy carried the Portuguese royal family to Brazil after the breach with 
Napoleon, and the British representative there extorted from his grateful 
clients the trade treaty of 1810 which left British imports paying a lower 
tariff than the goods of the mother country. The thoughtful stipulation was 
added ‘that the Present Treaty shall be unlimited ‘in point of duration, 
and that the obligations and conditions expressed or implied in it shall 
be perpetual and immutable’.? 

From 1810 onwards this policy had even better chances in Latin 
America, and they were taken. British governments sought to exploit the 
colonial revolutions to shatter the Spanish trade monopoly, and to gain 
informal supremacy and the good will which would all favour British 
commercial penetration. As Canning put it in 1824, when he had clinched 
the policy of recognition: ‘Spanish America is free and if we do not mis- 
manage our affairs sadly she is English.’> Canning’s underlying object was 
to clear the way for a prodigious British expansion by creating a new and 
informal empire, not only to redress the Old World balance of power but 
to restore British influence in the New. He wrote triumphantly: ‘The 
thing is done. . .the Yankees will shout in triumph: but it is they who lose 
most by our decision. ..the United States have gotten the start of us in 
vain; and we link once more America to Europe.’* It would be hard to 
imagine a more spectacular example of a policy of commercial hegemony 
in the interests of high politics, or of the use of informal political supremacy 
in the interests of commercial enterprise. Characteristically, the British 
recognition of Buenos Aires, Mexico and Colombia took the form of 
signing commercial treaties with them. 

In both the formal and informal dependencies in the mid-Victorian age 
there was much effort to open the continental interiors and to extend the 

1 V. T. Harlow, The Founding of the Second British Empire, 1763-1793 (1952), pp. 62-145. 


2 Quoted in A. K. Manchester, British Pre-eminence in Brazil (Chapel Hill, 1933), p. go. 


* Quoted in W. W. Kaufmann, British Policy and the Independence of Latin America, 1804-1828 
(New Haven, 1951), p. 178. 


* Quoted in J. F. Rippy, Historical Evolution of Hispanic America (Oxford, 1946), p. 374. 
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British influence inland from the ports and to develop the hinterlands. 
The general strategy of this development was to convert these areas into 
complementary satellite economies, which would provide raw materials 
and food for Great Britain, and also provide widening markets for its 
manufactures. This was the period, the orthodox interpretation would have 
us believe, in which the political arm of expansion was dormant or even 
withered. In fact, that alleged inactivity is seen to be a delusion if we take 
into account the development in the informal aspect. Once entry had been 
forced into Latin America, China and the Balkans, the task was to en- 
courage stable governments as good investment risks, just as in weaker or 
unsatisfactory states it was considered necessary to coerce them into more 
co-operative attitudes. 

In Latin America, however, there were several false starts. The impact 
of British expansion in Argentina helped to wreck the constitution and 
throw the people into civil war, since British trade caused the sea-board to 
prosper while the back lands were exploited and lagged behind. The 
investment crash of 1827 and the successful revolt of the pampas people 
against Buenos Aires blocked further British expansion, and the rise to 
power of General Rosas ruined the institutional framework which 
Canning’s strategy had so brilliantly set up. The new regime was unco- 
operative and its designs on Montevideo caused chaos around the Rio de 
la Plata, which led to that great commercial artery being closed to enter- 
prise. All this provoked a series of direct British interventions during the 
1840's in efforts to get trade moving again on the river, but in fact it was 
the attractive force of British trade itself, more than the informal imperialist 
action of British governments, which in this case restored the situation by 
removing Rosas from power. 

British policy in Brazil ran into peculiar troubles through its tactless 
attempt to browbeat the Government of Rio de Janeiro into abolishing 
slavery. British political effectiveness was weakened, in spite of economic 
predominance, by the interference of humanitarian pressure groups in 
England. Yet the economic control over Brazil was strengthened after 
1856 by the building of the railways; these—begun, financed and operated 
by British companies—were encouraged by generous concessions from the 
government of Brazil. 

With the development of railways and steamships, the economies of the 
leading Latin American states were at last geared successfully to the world 
economy. Once their exports had begun to climb and foreign investment 
had been attracted, a rapid rate of economic growth was feasible. Even in 
the 1880’s Argentina could double her exports and increase sevenfold 
her foreign indebtedness while the world price of meat and wheat was 
falling.2 By 1913, in Latin America as a whole, informal imperialism had 


1M. Burgin, Economic Aspects of Argentine Federalism (Cambridge, Mass., 1946), pp. 55, 
FO=11T. © 

2 J. H. Williams, Argentine International Trade under Inconvertible Paper Money, 1880-1900 (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1920), pp. 43, 103, 183. Cf. W. W. Rostow, The Process of Economic Growth (Oxford, 


1953), P- 104. 
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become so important for the British economy that £999;,000,000, ges a 
quarter of the total investment abroad, was invested in that region.” — 

But this investment, as was natural, was concentrated in such countries 
as Argentina and Brazil whose governments (even after the Argentine 
default of 1891) had collaborated in the general task of British expansion. 
For this reason there was no need for brusque or peremptory interventions 
on behalf of British interests. For once their economies had become 
sufficiently dependent on foreign trade the classes whose prosperity was 
drawn from that trade normally worked themselves in local politics to 
preserve the local political conditions needed for it. British intervention, 
in any case, became more difficult once the United States could make 
other powers take the Monroe doctrine seriously. The slackening in active 
intervention in the affairs of the most reliable members of the com- 
mercial empire was matched by the abandonment of direct political 
control over those regions of formal empire which were successful enough 
to receive self-government. But in Latin America, British governments 
still intervened, when necessary, to protect British interests in the more 
backward states; there was intervention on behalf of the bond holders in 
Guatemala and Colombia in the ’seventies, as in Mexico and Honduras 
between 1910 and 1914. 

The types of informal empire and the situations it attempted to exploit 
were as various as the success which it achieved. Although commercial 
and capital penetration tended to lead to political co-operation and 
hegemony, there are striking exceptions. In the United States, for example, 
British business turned the cotton South into a colonial economy, and the 
British investor hoped to do the same with the Mid-West. But the political 
strength of the country stood in his way. It was impossible to stop 
American industrialization, and the industrialized sections successfully 
campaigned for tariffs, despite the opposition of those sections which 
depended on the British trade connexion. In the same way, American 
political strength thwarted British attempts to establish Texas, Mexico and 
Central America as informal dependencies. 

Conversely, British expansion sometimes failed, if it gained political 
supremacy without effecting a successful commercial penetration. There 
were spectacular exertions of British policy in China, but they did little to 
produce new customers. Britain’s political hold upon China failed to 
break down Chinese economic self-sufficiency. The Opium War of 1840, 
the renewal of war in 1857, widened the inlets for British trade but they did 
not get Chinese exports moving. Their main effect was an unfortunate one 
from the British point of view, for such foreign pressures put Chinese 
society under great strains as the Taiping Rebellion unmistakably showed.2 
It is important to note that this weakness was regarded in London as an 
embarrassment, and not as a lever for extracting further concessions. In 


+ J. F. Rippy, ‘British Investments in Latin America, end of 1913’, Inter-American Economic 
Affairs (1951), V, QI. 

* J. Chesnaux, ‘La Révolution Taiping d’aprés quelques travaux récents’, Revue Historique, 
CCIX (1953), 39-40. 
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fact, the British worked to prop up the tottering Pekin regime, for as Lord 
Clarendon put it in 1870, ‘British interests in China are strictly com- 
mercial, or at all events only so far political as they may be for the pro- 
tection of commerce’.! The value of this self-denial became clear in the 
following decades when the Pekin government, threatened with a scramble 
for China, leaned more and more on the diplomatic support of the honest 
British broker. 

The simple recital of these cases of economic expansion, aided and 
abetted by political action in one form or other, is enough to expose the 
inadequacy of the conventional theory that free trade could dispense with 
empire. We have seen that it did not do so. Economic expansion in the 
mid-Victorian age was matched by a corresponding political expansion 
which has been overlooked because it could not be seen by that study of 
maps which, it has been said, drives sane men mad. It is absurd to deduce 
from the harmony between London and the colonies of white settlement 
in the mid-Victorian age any British reluctance to intervene in the fields 
of British interests. The warships at Canton are as much a part of the 
period as responsible government for Canada; the battlefields of the 
Punjab are as real as the abolition of suttee. 

Far from being an era of ‘indifference’, the mid-Victorian years were 
the decisive stage in the history of British expansion overseas, in that the 
combination of commercial penetration and political influence allowed the 
United Kingdom to command those economies which could be made to 
fit best into her own. A variety of techniques adapted to diverse conditions 
and beginning at different dates were employed to effect this domination. 
A paramountcy was set up in Malaya centred on Singapore; a suzerainty 
over much of West Africa reached out from the port of Lagos and was 
backed up by the African squadron. On the east coast of Africa British 
influence at Zanzibar, dominant thanks to the exertions of Consul Kirk, 
placed the heritage of Arab command on the mainland at British disposal. 

But perhaps the most common political technique of British expansion 
was the treaty of free trade and friendship made with or imposed upon 
a weaker state. The treaties with Persia of 1836 and 1857, the Turkish 
treaties of 1838 and 1861, the Japanese treaty of 1858, the favours ex- 
tracted from Zanzibar, Siam and Morocco, the hundreds of anti-slavery 
treaties signed with crosses by African chiefs—all these treaties enabled the 
British government to carry forward trade with these regions. 

Even a valuable trade with one region might give place to a similar 
trade with another which could be more easily coerced politically. The 
Russian grain trade, for example, was extremely useful to Great Britain. 
But the Russians’ refusal to hear of free trade, and the British inability to 
force them into it, caused efforts to develop the grain of the Ottoman 
empire instead, since British pressure at Constantinople had been able 
to hustle the Turk into a liberal trade policy.2 The dependence of the 


1 Quoted in N. A. Pelcovits, Old China Hands and the Foreign Office (New York, 1948), p. 85. 
2 V. J. Puryear, International Economics and Diplomacy in the Near East (1935), pp- 216-17, 
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commercial thrust upon the political arm resulted in a general tendency 
for British trade to follow the invisible flag of informal empire. 

Since the mid-Victorian age now appears as a time of large-scale 
expansion, it is necessary to revise our estimate of the so-called : imperialist’ 
era as well. Those who accept the concept of ‘economic imperialism 
would have us believe that the annexations at the end of the century 
represented a sharp break in policy, due to the decline of free trade, the 
need to protect foreign investment, and the conversion of statesmen to the 
need for unlimited land-grabbing. All these explanations are questionable. 
In the first place, the tariff policy of Great Britain did not change. Again, 
British foreign investment was no new thing and most of it was still flowing 
into regions outside the formal empire. Finally the statesmens’ conversion 
to the policy of extensive annexation was partial, to say the most of it. 
Until 1887, and only occasionally after that date, party leaders showed 
little more enthusiasm for extending British rule than the mid-Victorians. 
Salisbury was infuriated by the ‘superficial philanthropy’ and ‘roguery’ 
of the ‘fanatics’ who advocated expansion.1 When pressed to aid the 
missions in Nyasaland in 1888, he retorted: ‘It is not our duty to do it. We 
should be risking tremendous sacrifices for a very doubtful gain.” After 
1888, Salisbury, Rosebery and Chamberlain accepted the scramble for 
Africa as a painful but unavoidable necessity which arose from a threat of 
foreign expansion and the irrepressible tendency of trade to overflow the 
bounds of empire, dragging the government into new and irksome com- 
mitments. But it was not until 1898 that they were sufficiently confident 
to undertake the reconquest of so vital a region as the Sudan. 

Faced with the prospect of foreign acquisitions of tropical territory 
hitherto opened to British merchants, the men in London resorted to one 
expedient after another to evade the need of formal expansion and still 
uphold British paramountcy in those regions. British policy in the late, as 
in the mid-Victorian period preferred informal means of extending 
imperial supremacy rather than direct rule. Throughout the two alleged 
periods the extension of British rule was a last resort—and it is this pre- 
ference which has given rise to the many ‘anti-expansionist’ remarks made 
by Victorian ministers. What these much quoted expressions obscure, is 
that in practice mid-Victorian as well as late-Victorian policy makers did 
not refuse to extend the protection of formal rule over British interests 
when informal methods had failed to give security. The fact that informal 
techniques were more often sufficient for this purpose in the circumstances 
of the mid-century than in the later period when the foreign challenge to 
British supremacy intensified, should not be allowed to disguise the basic 
continuity of policy. Throughout, British governments worked to establish 
and maintain British paramountcy by whatever means best suited the 
circumstances of their diverse regions of interest. The aims of the mid- 
Victorians were no more ‘anti-imperialist’ than their successors’, though 
they were more often able to achieve them informally; and the late- 


* Quoted in Cromer, Modern Egypt (1908), 1, 388. 
* Hansard, grd Series, cccxxvm, col. 550, 6 July 1888. 
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Victorians were no more ‘imperialist’ than their predecessors, even though 
they were driven to annex more often. British policy followed the principle 
of extending control informally if possible and formally if necessary. To 
label the one method ‘anti-imperialist’ and the other ‘imperialist’, is to 
ignore the fact that whatever the method British interests were steadily 
safeguarded and extended. The usual summing up of the policy of the free 
trade empire as ‘trade not rule’ should read ‘trade with informal control 
if possible; trade with rule when necessary’. This statement of the con- 
tinuity of policy disposes of the over-simplified explanation of involuntary 
expansion inherent in the orthodox interpretation based on the discon- 
tinuity between the two periods. 

Thus Salisbury as well as Gladstone, Knutsford as well as Derby and 
Ripon, in the so-called age of ‘imperialism’, exhausted all informal ex- 
pedients to secure regions of British trade in Africa before admitting that 
further annexations were unavoidable. One device was to obtain guaran- 
tees of free trade and access as a reward for recognizing foreign territorial 
claims, a device which had the advantage of saddling foreign governments 
with the liability of rule whilst allowing Britons the commercial advantage. 
This was done in the Anglo-Portuguese Treaty of 1884, the Congo 
Arrangement of 1885, and the Anglo-German Agreement over East Africa 
in 1886. Another device for evading the extension of rule was the exclusive 
sphere of influence or protectorate recognized by foreign powers. Although 
originally these imposed no liability for pacifying or administering such 
regions, with changes in international law they did so after 1885. The 
granting of charters to private companies between 1881 and 18809, authori- 
zing them to administer and finance new regions under imperial licence, 
marked the transition from informal to formal methods of backing British 
commercial expansion. Despite these attempts at ‘imperialism on the 
cheap’, the foreign challenge to British paramountcy in tropical Africa 
and the comparative absence there of large-scale, strong, indigenous 
political organizations which had served informal expansion so well else- 
where, eventually dictated the switch to formal rule. 

One principle then emerges plainly: it is only when and where informal 
political means failed to provide the framework of security for British 
enterprise (whether commercial, or philanthropic or simply strategic) that 
the question of establishing formal empire arose. In satellite regions 
peopled by European stock, in Latin America or Canada, for instance, 
strong governmental structures grew up; in totally non-European areas, 
on the other hand, expansion unleashed such disruptive forces upon the 
indigenous structures that they tended to wear out and even collapse 
with use. This tendency in many cases accounts for the extension of in- 
formal British responsibility and eventually for the change from indirect to 
direct control. 

It was in Africa that this process of transition manifested itself most 
strikingly during the period after 1880. Foreign loans and predatory 
bankers by the 1870’s had wrecked Egyptian finances and were tearing 
holes in the Egyptian political fabric. The Anglo-French dual financial 
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control, designed to safeguard the foreign bondholders and to restore Egypt 
as a good risk, provoked anti-European feeling. With the revolt of Arabi 
Pasha in 1881, the Khedive’s government could serve no longer to secure 
either the all-important Canal or the foreign investors’ pound of flesh. 

The motives for the British occupation of 1882 were confused and varied: 
the desire, evident long before Disraeli’s purchase of shares, to dominate 
the Canal; the interests of the bondholders; and the over-anxiety to fore- 
stall any foreign power, especially France, from taking advantage of the 
prevailing anarchy in Egypt to interpose its power across the British road 
to India. Nearly all Gladstone’s Cabinet admitted the necessity of British 
intervention, although for different reasons, and, in order to hold together 
his distracted ministry, the Prime Minister agreed. 

The British expedition was intended to restore a stable Egyptian 
government under the ostensible rule of the Khedive and inside the orbit 
of informal British influence. When this was achieved, the army, it was 
intended, should be withdrawn. But the expedition had so crushed the 
structure of Egyptian rule that no power short of direct British force could 
make it a viable and trustworthy instrument of informal hegemony and 
development. Thus the Liberal Government following its plan, which had 
been hastily evolved out of little more than ministerial disagreements, 
drifted into the prolonged occupation of Egypt it was intent on avoiding. 
In fact, the occupying power became directly responsible for the defence, 
the debts and development of the country. The perverse effect of British 
policy was gloomily summed up by Gladstone: ‘We have done our 
Egyptian business and we are an Egyptian government.’! Egypt, then, is 
a striking example of an informal strategy misfiring due to the under- 
mining of the satellite state by investment and by pseudo-nationalist 
reaction against foreign influence. 

The Egyptian question, in so far as it was closely bound with the routes 
to India and the defence of the Indian empire itself, was given the highest 
priority by British policy in the ’eighties and ’nineties. In order to defend 
the spinal cord of British trade and empire, tropical African and Pacific 
claims were repeatedly sacrificed as pawns in the higher game. In 1884, 
for example, the Foreign Office decided that British vulnerability in Egypt 
made it unwise to compete with foreign powers in the opening scramble 
for West Africa; and it was therefore proposed ‘. . . to confine ourselves to 
securing the utmost possible freedom of trade on that [west] coast, yielding 
to others the territorial responsibilities. ..and seeking compensation on 
the east coast...where the political future of the country is of real im- 
portance to Indian and imperial interests.’? British policy was not one of 
indiscriminate land-grabbing. And, indeed, the British penetration into 
Uganda and their securing of the rest of the Nile Valley was a highly 
selective programme, in so far as it surrendered some British West African 
claims to France and transferred part of East Africa to Germany. 


1 Quoted in S. Gwynn and G. M. Tuckwell, Life of Sir Charles Wentworth Dilk 
2 F.O. Confidential Print (East Africa), 5037. i a Ato biotin 
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Thus the mid-Victorian period now appears as an era of large-scale 
expansion, and the late-Victorian age does not seem to introduce any 
significant novelty into that process of expansion. The annexations of vast 
undeveloped territories, which have been taken as proof that this period 
alone was the great age of expansion, now pale in significance, at least if 
our analysis is anywhere near the truth. That the area of direct imperial 
rule was extended is true, but is it the most important or characteristic 
development of expansion during this period? The simple historical fact 
that Africa was the last field of European penetration is not to say that it 
was the most important; this would be a truism were it not that the main 
case of the Hobson school is founded on African examples. On the other 
hand, it is our main contention that the process of expansion had reached 
its most valuable targets long before the exploitation of so peripheral and 
marginal a field as tropical Africa. Consequently arguments, founded on 
the technique adopted in scrambling for Africa, would seem to be of 
secondary importance. 

Therefore, the historian who is seeking to find the deepest meaning of the 
expansion at the end of the nineteenth century should look not at the mere 
pegging out of claims in African jungles and bush, but at the successful 
exploitation of the empire, both formal and informal, which was then 
coming to fruition in India, in Latin America, in Canada and elsewhere. 
The main work of imperialism in the so-called expansionist era was in the 
more intensive development of areas already linked with the world 
economy, rather than in the extensive annexations of the remaining 
marginal regions of Africa. The best finds and prizes had already been 
made; in tropical Africa the imperialists were merely scraping the bottom 
of the barrel. 
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THE MOVEMENT OF RENT, 1540-1640! 


By ERIC KERRIDGE 


and early Stuart England, landlords as a class being either im- 

poverished or in difficulties. Views are still to be met, like that of 
Professor Earl J. Hamilton, who says that ‘Precise data concerning the 
course of rents during the sixteenth century are lacking but for England 
reasonably satisfactory evidence indicates that rents lagged considerably 
behind prices. The Knight in Hales’s Discourse of the Common Weal of This 
Realm of England (1549) repeatedly stated that the lag of rents behind 
prices had impoverished landlords.’? The Husbandman, however, is not 
slow to ascribe the dearth to the raising of rents: ‘I thincke it is longe of 
youe gentlemen that this dearth is, by reason youe enhaunce youer landes 
to such an height, as men that liue theron must nedes sell deare againe, or 
els they were not able to make the rent againe.’? In 1548 William Forrest 
versified the same opinion. Some twenty years earlier Wiliam Roy was 
complaining ofabbots whoraised rents by halfagain and took excessive entry 
fines.® In 1550 Robert Crowley was continuing the plaint of greater fines and 
higher rents. In 1587 William Harrison regarded itas usual for a farmer to 
have six or seven years’ rent lying by him, although in the author’s lifetime 
an old rent might have risen from £4 to £40, £50 or £100. He speaks also 
of fines being doubled, trebled or raised sevenfold and of ‘such landlords 
as vse to value their leases at a secret estimation giuen of the wealth and 
credit of the taker. ..so that if the leassee be thought to be worth an hun- 
dred pounds, he shall paie no lesse for his terme, or else another to enter 
with hard and doubtfull couenants.’**? It was one of the demands of the 
rebels under Ket ‘that copyhold land that is unreasonably rented may go 
as it did in the first year of King Henry VII, and that at the death of a 
tenant or at a sale the same lands to be charged with an easy fine as a 
capon or a reasonable sum of money for a remembrance’.8 After the 
Pilgrimage of Grace the King instructed his commissioners ‘if any gentle- 
man take excessive fines that their tenants cannot live...to labour to 
bring such. . .extreme takers of fines to such moderation that they and the 
poor men may live in harmony’.® Sir Thomas More remarks that ‘there 


ar: HE opinion is not yet dead that rents lagged behind prices in Tudor 
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is a great number of gentilmen, which can not be content to lyue ydle 
them selfes, like dorres, of that which others haue laboryd for: their 
tenauntes I meane, whom they polle and shaue to the quycke by reysing 
their rentes’.1 Hugh Latimer voiced similar views: ‘You landlords, you 
rent-raisers...you have for your possessions yearly too much. For that 
here before went for twenty of forty pound by year, (which is an honest 
portion to be had gratis in one lordship of another man’s sweat and labour, ) 
now is let for fifty or an hundred pound by year. Of this “too much” 
cometh this monstrous and portentous dearth made by man....’ His 
father had a farm at £3 or £4 a year, yet the rent is now £16 or more.? 
Even the Knight of the Discourse is constrained to admit that ‘svme of vs, 
that had landes given vs by the kinges highnes. . .or otherwise descended 
vnto vs, haue enhanced of them aboue the old rentes’. In 1618 the Sur- 
veyor tries to convince the Farmer that there is ‘as great inequality of the 
prices of things now, and in times past, as is betweene rents and fines, and 
in times past’. Thus it is clear that some contemporaries, so far from 
assuming that rents lagged behind prices, ascribed inflation itself to the 
raising of rent. 

The records yield some confirmation of contemporary opinion. In 
Norfolk and Suffolk the rent of arable rose sixfold between 1590-1600 and 
1640-50 and of pasture and meadow between two- and threefold. Between 
1566 and 1651 some Essex rents increased more than fourfold. Some rents 
in Warwickshire rose about threefold between 1556 and 1613 and by 
about the same again between 1613 and 1648.° In Lincolnshire some rents 
are said to have doubled in the sixteenth century. Between 1543 and 1584 
the rent of some meadowland in Derbyshire rose more than fourfold and 
of some arable much more than this. Rents in parts of Nottinghamshire 
rose perhaps sixfold in the course of the sixteenth century. Between 1548 
and 1621 rents at Hooton Pagnell rose about threefold.’ In the royal 
manor of Barrow-on-Humber the introduction of leasehold was accom- 
panied by considerable rent increases in the early seventeenth century.® 
Thus there is scattered evidence that rents rose steeply. 

Fortunately there exist for the Chalk country of Wiltshire manorial 
surveys of scope sufficient to show rent movement throughout the period 
1540-1640. But all is not plain sailing. Several different kinds of rent 
payment co-existed. Labour services were not inconsiderable, sometimes 
embracing ploughing as well as the washing and shearing of sheep, the 
mowing of hay and the reaping of corn. But these were boonworks paid 


1 Utopia, ed. J. C. Collins (Oxford, 1904), p. 13. 
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with breakfasts and other allowances.! To calculate the value of these 
works would not be easy, but they formed only a small part of customary 
rent as a whole. Moreover, since the services were leased along with the 
demesne farms, their values are included in the farmers’ rents. If we 
therefore ignore customary works we may slightly underestimate copyhold 
rents per acre, but we do not miscalculate rents per acre in general. 
Share-cropping—sowing to thirds and to halves—was common, but the 
difficulties arising from such undertenancies are avoided because we have 
confined ourselves to lower or landlord’s rent.2. Other undertenancies and 
upper rents have also been ignored, although these too were numerous.® 
Thus we underestimate the rents payable by cultivators, but we do not 
thereby miscalculate the rents received by landlords. Some stock-and-land 
leases are likewise excluded from consideration without any distortion of 
results.4 Corn rents were frequent, either supplementary to money rents 
or as the main form of rent payment for large farms. Cottagers not un- 
usually rendered capons or some such for rents or fines, while large rents 
of wheat, barley, malt, oats, poultry and rabbits were especially to be found 
on demesne farms in the Wilton estate.® Wherever possible these corn rents 
have been evaluated in money, according to original valuations when 
available, otherwise by reference to national price figures. The dis- 
advantage of the latter is that they are not farmers’ prices, but the dis- 
crepancies are not great. New buildings in lieu of fines we have preferred 
to exclude from consideration. Rack rent was not unknown in Wiltshire, 
and its incidence was increasing in the Cheese country of the north-west, 
but it was not often found in the Chalk country, where corn rents served 
much the same purpose.’ For the rest, the prevailing tenancy in the Chalk 
country was lifehold by copy or by indenture and the prevailing form of 
rent payment the fixed or relatively stable annual rent combined with 
arbitrary entry fines. Some increases of annual rents were made, however, 
on both copy- and indenture-holds, especially towards the middle of the 
seventeenth century.’ As for the rents of the relatively few manorial free- 
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holds and the scarce copyholds of inheritance with fines certain, they are 
excluded from these estimates of farm rents, although not from those of 
landlords’ receipts. In the former we have also disregarded, besides urban 
manors, all holdings of one and a half customary acres or less, since the 
rents of these are proportionately higher and their numbers increase much 
more rapidly than do those of farm holdings proper. 

It is immediately apparent that the rise in rent took largely the form of 
increased entry fines. Perhaps landlords sometimes demanded extortionate 
entry fines, just as it may be that some were content with too little, but 
arbitrary fines meant, in effect, ones that were bargained between lord and 
tenant. One of the most important duties of the surveyor was to estimate 
the improved annual values of the various holdings, these valuations not 
being submitted to the court of survey but kept for the eye of the lord only. 
Valuations were made in various ways, sometimes by reference to local 
rate assessments, sometimes by a mere estimate of the ‘wealth and credit 
of the taker’, sometimes by a direct valuation of the farm.! But the farmer 
also made his own valuation of the farm, either mentally or in a written 
account.” The period as a whole was one of land-hunger for the dwarf and 
family farmers, for whom there were not always alternative self-employ- 
ments, while capitalist farmers bid against each other for the tenancies of 
medium and large farms able to return high profits. This competitive bidding 
up of rent payments took largely the form of the pushing up of entry fines. 
Thus, when the farmer complains that the surveyor makes ‘Lands knowne 
to the uttermoste Acre, Fines enhaunced farre higher than euer’, the latter 
can reply that it is the tenants who bid up entry fines beyond the lord’s 
expectations.’ The almost universal purchase of reversionary estates by 
sitting tenants or by outsiders shows the same process at work. The amount - 
of the fine was decided by bargaining between landlord and tenant on the 
basis of their valuations of the holding. Thus a tenant offers a fine of 
£6. 13s. 4d. for the exchange of two lives in an estate for years determinable 
upon lives, but the landlord, taking into account his estimate of the im- 
proved annual value demands more and the bid finally accepted is one of 
£8 to be paid in two instalments.* A landlord notes in his survey book the 
annual values of tenements, the fines and heriots to be paid, by what 
instalments, the ages of the takers and the terms of the lease.> For a lease 
of 99 years determinable upon three lives William Poton offered a fine of 
£300. Sir John Thynne thereupon demanded £450. Then Poton proffered 
£360 and Thynne demanded £400. Finally the bargain was concluded 
at £370, to be paid in four instalments.® William Chandler offered £500 
for Whitbourne Farm in 1632, while Thynne demanded £750. Then 
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Chandler offered successively £530, £540 and £550, and Thynne reduced 
his demand to £700. £25 is demanded for a cottage for which £21 1s 
offered and £23 agreed. A demand is lowered from £35 to £30, while 
the offer rises from £20 to £25.! In this way the bargains are struck. 

The Thynnes seem sometimes to have allowed fine payments by easier 
terms than most landlords. Thus a fine of £40 is paid in half-yearly in- 
stalments of £5 and a tenement is even granted for a fine to be paid in two 
instalments, the second not being due until the first life has dropped.? Fines 
were usually paid in two, three or four instalments only, all within one or 
two years of the bargain. There does seem, however, to have been a 
tendency for the instalments to be spread increasingly on some estates in 
the second quarter of the seventeenth century. Thus, for example, a fine 
of £200 being divided into instalments of which one is not due until the 
first decease or surrender.? For the most part, however, the due dates of 
the instalments of entry fines are not ascertainable. 

With this form of rent payment, certain difficulties were encountered, 
to meet which stewards and surveyors evolved techniques that were at the 
disposal of landlords and farmers. The first problem was to convert lives 
into years for the purpose of estimating the length of the term of the pro- 
posed estate. In the early eighteenth century, if not before, life-tables were 
available for the conversion of lives into years. Even in the two preceding 
centuries something of a similar nature must have been at the service of 
stewards and surveyors, since otherwise there would have been little point 
in ascertaining the ages of prospective tenants. In seventeenth-century 
survey books the age was usually noted for future reference above the name 
of the tenant.* But lords of small estates and stewards of manorial courts 
would know many of the tenants personally, so that the reckoning of the 
expectancy of life need not have been confined to the consultation of a 
manuscript or printed table. In the sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries three lives were generally reckoned equivalent to twenty-one 
years and pro rata. Thus the Act of Leases disallows reversions of more than 
twenty-one years or three lives.» The royal commissioners regarded 
twenty-one years and three lives as equivalent.’ Leases of church lands 
were restricted to twenty-one years or three lives.’ Petty writes that ‘in 
England, we esteem three lives equal to one and twenty years’, assuming 
the estate to be to a man of, say, 50 years, another of 28 and a child of 7.8 
Laurence notes that the ‘age and infirmities of a third life ought greatly 
to be regarded’, but reckons seven years the average length of a life- 
estate.® 
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1625 and 19 Apr. 1639; Wilts. Rec. Off., Savernake Coll., box 37, bdl. 312, Shalbourne West- 
court Court Book, passim; P.R.O. Gifts and Deposits, Shaftesbury Papers, bdl. 33, no. 8. 

4 E.g. Kerridge, op. cit. passim. 5 329 H. VIII ¢. 28. 

. B.M. Lansd. MSS. 31, fo. 141 (140). ” B.M. Harl. MSS. 1225, fo. 13 (280). 

W. Petty, Economic Writings, ed. C. H. Hull (Cambridge, 1889), 1, 45. 
® E. Laurence, A Dissertation on Estates upon Lives and Years (1730), pp. 9, 27. 
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The next calculation needed was of the number of years’ purchase to be 
paid. For this stage of the business ready-reckoners were already being 
published before 1624, when Thomas Clay brought out a new edition of 
his work. Clay gives a table showing what £1 yearly rent or annuity to 
endure for any number of years, not exceeding 40, is worth in ready money; 
another showing what yearly rent to endure for any number of years £1 
ready money will buy; a third, the worth of leases in reversion; and a 
fourth, the worth of purchases of fee-simple in reversion. His examples are 
instructive. There is a lease for 21 years at £13. 6s. 8d. per annum, which, 
after four years expired, ‘the Tenant desireth to giue a Fine and bring 
downe the Rent to £10 per annum, for the residue of the terme’. An 
annual rent is to begin presently and endure for a number of years, the 
problem being to find what it ‘is worth in ready money, allowing the buyer 
interest, after ro in the 100, for his money laid out’. A tenant, ‘to sit at 
an easy rent’, is willing to lay down a fine. Another, having but £200 
to lay down for a fine, desires to increase the yearly rent. Such are the 
problems to which Clay offers solutions, always allowing for an effective 
interest rate of ro per cent.1 Thus he calculates that £1 ready money will 
buy a yearly rent of 4s. 14d. for seven years; of 25. 84d. for fourteen years; 
of 2s. 33d. for twenty-one, and so on.! The tenant puts down money in 
advance for his rent and must therefore be allowed interest.2 In other 
words, the fine bears the same relation to the rent it capitalizes as the 
present value of an annuity to the payments thereof.? True, there is no 
evidence of any Wiltshire estate office using a printed manual such as 
Clay’s, but if one can judge by a comparison with surveying in theory and 
practice,‘ results as good or better are likely to have been obtained without 
recourse to printed books, which at best only followed existing practice. 

Nor do we know precisely what rates of interest ruled in the diverse 
credit operations of dwarf, family and capitalist farmers and of petty, 
noble and royal landowners. Clay assumes 10 per cent. Another book of 
tables published in 1628 gives alternative rates. A general rate of interest 
for all transactions is, if anything, less likely in the sixteenth century than 
in the twentieth. Quite apart from anything else, it is virtually impossible 


1 T. Clay, Briefe Easie and Necessary Tables of Interests and Rents (1624), preface and pp. 18 ff. 
2 Ibid. p. 24. ~“ ; 
3 Clay’s calculations are by the formula for annuities-certain immediate, viz. 


tay 


where i= effective rate of interest and n=number of years. 

4 Kerridge, op. cit. pp. x-xiil. ; 

5 Anon., Tables of Leasses and Interest (1628), sometimes attributed to a Dr Acroid. Tables 1 and 
2 are at LII. 35. 63% d.%, 3-5 at 8%, and ser. 1-2 at £13. 45. 858-d.%, 3-5 at 10%. He says 
‘the received opinion of 4 y. purchase for the first 7; 2 for the second; and 1 for the third is 
erroneous, laying too much vpon the second and third and too little vpon the first. ... The errour, 
I imagine, was occasioned bya mistake that at 3’5 interest, the principall in 7 yeares would double, 
which it doth not; whereas at 34; Inter. (which is 2s. 1d. in the pound) the principall doubles in 
7 yeares, and at 32; Inter. or 8 in the 100, the principall doubles in g yeares.’ I am indebted to 
Mr J. P. Cooper and Prof. H. J. Habakkuk for this reference. 
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to isolate the element of risk and chance and the ‘usurer’ of the sixteenth 
century, like the ‘finance company’ of the twentieth, made loans at high 
interest rates without security, reckoning on having to write off a propor- 
tion of ‘desperate debts’. We cannot expect the rate of interest to be 
governed by Tudor and Stuart regulation. The preamble of the Act of 
1545 says that previous statutes against usury have been ‘of so little Force 
or effect, that by reason thereof little or no Punishment hath ensued to the 
Offenders of the same, but rather hath encouraged them to use the same’. 
The Act of 1571 says that of 1552 ‘hath not done so much good as it was 
hoped it should, but rather the said Vice of Usury, and especially by way 
of Sale of Wares and Shifts of Interest hath much more exceedingly 
abounded’. Nor should we be deceived if we find statutory rates cited in 
books of tables or legal documents and testamentary inventories. Lenders 
often hid the actual rate of interest behind a supplementary charge or 
concession to avoid quoting a figure that would shock tender consciences 
or invite prosecution. Assuming that 10 per cent was a not unusual 
sixteenth-century rate and allowing, but not granting, that the successive 
legal rates of 10, 8 and 6 per cent are generally applicable to the seven- 
teenth century, we have used the latter two in our calculations as from the 
beginning of the harvest years in which the statutes came into force, thus 
conforming approximately to the trend of interest rates.1 This may lead 
to an underestimation of rent paid by way of fines, but is counterbalanced 
by the fact that the fines were paid in instalments, for which Clay makes 
no allowance. 

The best source for rents is the manorial survey. Owing to the dis- 
memberment of manors in the Cheese country, rent series can only be 
built up for the Chalk country, since we cannot mix rents from different 
farming regions. Continuity of ownership is an additional advantage, lest 
modes of account be varied and fines unrecorded. Since bargains were 
made at infrequent intervals and not all sufficiently recorded, only a large 
estate can yield a continuous series. Of the three such estates in the Chalk 


13 HH. VIL, e753, 10) Mo Vil c.8397 HH. VILL co; 5 and Gibco Wily coco, 15 hhzoyees 
21 Jac. c. 17; Acts and Ordinances of the Interregnum, u, 548-50; T. Wilson, A Discourse upon Usury, 
ed. R. H. Tawney (1925), pp. 23-5, 28-9, 56, 58-9, 125, 211; G. N. Clark, The Wealth of England 
(Oxford, 1946), p. 63; A. E. Feavearyear, The Pound Sterling (Oxford, 1931), pp. 52, 67, 102-3, 
226-7; E. Lipson, Economic History of England (3rd ed. 1943), M1, 213, 223-5, 228, 233-5, 241, 
246-7, 315; R. de Roover, Gresham on Foreign Exchange (Cambridge, Mass., 1949), pp. 110, 141-2, 
144, 147-8, 158, 234-5, 237, 239-40; Petty, op. cit. 1, 48, 243, 304; 1, 447-8; J. A. Schumpeter, 
Business Cycles (N.Y., 1939), 1, 614-17; L. C. Knights, Drama and Society in the Age of Jonson (1937), 
pp. 127-30, 164-8, 254. The Herberts lent to the Crown at 8 %, but received many grants, some 
presumably by way of consideration. T. Birch, Court and Times of Charles I (ed. Aikin, 1848), 
1, 733 G. Goodman, The Court of King Fames the First (ed. J. S. Brewer, 1839), 1, 313; W. R. Scott, 
Joint Stock Companies (Cambridge, 1910), , 326; F. C. Dietz, English Public Finance 1558-1641 
(N.Y., 1932), p. 3043 Cal. S.P.D., Charles, vol. ccacxtyi, no. 49; B.M. Lansd. MSS. vol. 88, 
no. 113 vol. 89, no. 87; vol. go, nos. 1, 21, 34; vol. g1, nos. 16, 26, 70; vol. 92, nos. 35, 93. For 
an example of a mortgage interest above the statute rate, see Northants. Rec. Off., Finch-Hatton 
Coll., vol. 119, 23rd and 24th folios. Corrupt bargains and excessive rates of interest continued 
to be the grounds of prosecutions in the early seventeenth century. P.R.O. Chance. Prog serous 
James, bdl. D. 3, no. 10; bdl. G. 17, no. 15; Exch., K.R., Memoranda Rolls, Recorda, 5 James, 
Hil. rot. 175, Mich. rot. 223-4; 6 James, Hil. rot. 87, East. rot. 188, Mich. rot. 357-8, 499; 
7 James, East. rot. 70, Trin. rot. 100-2, 203, Mich. rot. 206-9. 
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country, that of the Crown continuously diminished until too small for 
a series, and was also subject to marked peculiarities of estate management. 
The Seymour estates yield a full series of figures, but did not enjoy con- 
tinuity of management. During the Protectorship of Somerset and while 
the estates were in Crown hands after his fall, management differed from 
that in later years. Furthermore, some of the surveys were conducted by 
Crown surveyors and no grant or entry fine was recorded between 1 552 and 
1558. The surveys of the Herbert manors provide the best index. The 
estates have enjoyed continuity of management from the fall of the 
monasteries until the present day and are mostly situated to the west of 
Salisbury. Two excellent series of surveys survive, for 1567-8 and 1631-2, 
and these may form a reliable basis for an index for the Chalk country as 
a whole. 

Even with the Herbert surveys, however, certain difficulties remain. It 
has been assumed that three lives were taken as equivalent to twenty-one 
years and that this was the basis of bargaining. In the event some estates 
lasted longer than this, while many were surrendered or exchanged before 
expiry, but on occasion all exchanges, surrenders and re-lifing might be 
postponed, as during the Civil War. Thus there were few or no grants on 
the Herbert estates between 1643 and 1646 or on any estate in the year 
1549. Again, many estates taken as reversions or exchanges are not 
recorded as such in the surveys. Some exchanges can be discovered from 
the lowness of the fines, and those with nominal payments only have been 
eliminated, but many exchanges and estates taken in reversion remain 
undetected. The tenant in reversion often laid out his money many years 
before entering into possession. Therefore every undetected reversion 
means an overestimate of the length of term in possession and an under- 
estimate of the advance rent paid for the estate. Since the entry fine 
formed an increasingly important and latterly the major portion of the 
total rent payment for most estates, this means that the increase of rent 
must be especially underestimated. The implications of this will be under- 
stood if it is made clear that, as far as can be judged, the majority of estates 
were in reversion before in possession. Hence rents per acre, but parti- 
cularly the increases in such rents, are here underestimated, probably to 
a large extent and almost certainly enough to offset all possible sources of 
overestimation. As for heriots, they are ignored altogether, although they 
were in the nature of rent. For all except the smallest of holdings and a 
few which had been commuted, the values of the heriots rose with the 
prices of beasts and horses. Customary acres are used in the surveys, and 
so in the tables, but are not all given precisely, so that some approximations 
have been necessary. In particular, the conversion to customary acres of 
a few odd swathes and ridges is by hardly more than guesswork. Hill 
pastures have been ignored altogether, since they were not usually 
recorded in terms of acres but stinted for sheep and beasts in rough pro- 
portion to the arable, pasture and meadow of the holdings. Finally, it has 
been necessary to exclude from consideration some exceptional holdings 
consisting mainly of pasture and meadow or including mills and other 
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industrial establishments. As will be understood, the estimates of rent 
movement that follow are only approximations. No claim is made for 
them except that they serve to show the general movement of rent over 
decades and that they are unlikely to overestimate rent increases. 

Table I is based solely on the manors for which there are two or three 
surveys, that is, in which we are dealing with almost exactly the same lands. 
Unfortunately these surveys yield too few bargains in the second and third 
decades of the sixteenth century to form the base of an index, though for 
the period 1530-1659 these surveys give a somewhat more accurate result 
than that of the second table. The second table supplements the data of 
the first with that drawn from manors in the same country for which two 
comparable surveys do not exist, some being surveyed in 1567-8 and not 
in 1631-2 and some in the latter years and not in the former. Thus 
Table II has a somewhat longer range but is slightly less accurate. Figures 
for the later decades (after 1631-2) derive from the addenda of the survey 
books. 


Table I. Approximate rents per acre paid for new takings on the Herbert Estates 
(two or three surveys of the same manors)* 


Total acres Total pence 
No. of (to nearest (to nearest Pence per 
Decade takings unit) unit) acre Index 
1510-9 3 129 765 5°939 = 
1520-9 4 157 847 5°386 = 
1530-9 45 2,131 29,395 13°791 100 
1540-9 72 2,399 345129 14°227 103 
1550-9 55 2,675 67,258 25°146 182 
1560-9 70 35561 745175 20°830 151 
1570-9 28 1,784 47:958 26-878 195 
1580-9 26 1,116 23,749 21-290 154. 
1590-9 26 992 34,684 34°946 253 
1600-9 31 1,707 77,484 45°387 329 
1610-9 67 2,798 165,014 58-979 428 
1620-9 88 3,468 169,387 48°849 354 
1630-9 63 2,329 121,021 51°966 377 
1640-9 56 2,811 119,655 42°467 308 
1650-9 72 3,065 184,981 60-344 438 


* Wilton MSS., Surveys of Manors 1631, 1632-3; Survey of Burcombe; Survey of Flambston; 
Survey of Chalk 1590; Straton, of. cit. 1. Decades are of harvest years. Columns 3 and 4 were 
rounded subsequent to the calculation of 5 and 6. 


The rents on new takings about doubled in the first half of the sixteenth 
century. There is no reason to regard this increase as peculiar to these 
estates. The most dubious figures are those for the first two decades of the 
series, but it is precisely these that we shall see broadly confirmed by 
reference to other estates in the same farming region. There can be little 
doubt that about sixpence or sevenpence an acre was the usual rent in the 
Chalk country at this time. We have already seen that rent increases of 
this order were the subject of contemporary complaint and comment in 
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the second quarter of the century and there is reason to believe that this 
was not a purely local phenomenon. In Northamptonshire, for example, 
increases of rent such as those mentioned by Latimer are not far to seek. 
On the Montague estate the rents of a cotsettle and a messuage were 
raised by some 50 per cent in 1545-6; in 1547 the rent of a mill went up 
from 435. to £4; in 1552 other rents were raised from £4. 16s. 8d. to £10. 


Table Il. Approximate rents per acre paid for new takings on the Herbert Estates 
(all available surveys for same region)* 


Total acres Total pence 


No. of (to nearest (to nearest Pence per 
Decade takings unit) unit) acre Index 
1510-9 8 472 3,096 6-562 100 
1520-9 10 406 2,534 6-235 95 
1530-9 75 4,041 53,679 13°283 202 
1540-9 109 3,623 49,989 13°796 210 
1550-9 103 55225 105,501 20°192 308 
1560-9 Err 6,016 137,785 22°902 349 
1570-9 3o 1,938 553320 28-551 435 
1580-9 29 1,225 26,441 21577 329 
1590-9 35 1,455 52,263 35°927 548 
1600-9 39 1,890 83,302 44:070 672 
1610-9 go 35550 193,123 54°405 829 
1620-9 105 4,132 189,536 45°867 699 
1630-9 79 3,205 185,360 57:°838 881 
1640-9 67 2,811 119,655 42°572 649 
1650-9 92 3,786 209,911 55°447 845 


* As previous note. 


These were changes in annual rent payments, a few by way of example of 
the many.! From the middle of the sixteenth century to the middle of the 
seventeenth, rents rose about fourfold on the Herbert estate in Wiltshire, 
this level already being reached by the early years of the century. All told, 
from the beginning of the sixteenth to the middle of the seventeenth, rents 
rose about eightfold. This rise was not altogether even and there were 
periods of depression as well as of rapid rise. It would be wrong to argue 
too far from the figures, but these general conclusions would appear 
warranted. ; 

An index of rents paid for new takings cannot, however, give us the 
measure of the rent receipts of the landlord. While rents rose unevenly 
from holding to holding, the rent receipts of the lord might be thought to 
have increased less than the rents paid for new takings. But we must also 
take into account the increase of tillage at the expense of rough grazing 
and the rise in the number of holdings, particularly of dwarf and landless 
holdings, as well as the rents of mills and inns. A complete series of estate 
accounts is not to be found and even if it were there would be fluctuations 
according to the incidence of new takings and fine payments. Moreover, 
it would be difficult to isolate the fines paid for estates in possession. 


1 Boughton House, Sir Edward Montague’s Accounts, Book 1, fos. 2-3, 14 v. 
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Although it would be wrong to exaggerate the fluctuations of income 
caused by the entry fine system, since the fines were paid in instalments, 
it is still dangerous to argue from a small number of receiver-generals’ 
accounts. Therefore we first compare the rent receipts of the Earl of Pem- 
broke in 1567-8 with those of the Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery in 
1631-2, from their properties in Chalk Wiltshire, as shown by the two 


Table III. Estimated rent receipts of the Earls of Pembroke ( fines converted 
to terms of annual rents)* 


Pence (to nearest penny) 


ie A= ae 
Manor 1507-8 1631-2 Remarks 

Alvediston 12,002 355194 = 
Bishopstone 10,819 31,800 a 
Bulbridge 7,0547 56,886 +4320 d. val. in manu 
Burcombe 14,963 4.53950 = 
Chalke 455375 121,471 —_— 
Chilmark and Ridge 19,253 67,445 a 
Dinton and Teffont 26,638 gi,661 — 
Fugglestone 17,955 36,378 — 
Stanton Barnard 32,856 50,868 = 
Washern and Netherhampton 12,986 24,189 Excluding park 
West Overton 12,938 29,792 — 
Wylye 20,601 38,799 — 

Totals 234,042 630,435 -—— 
Notes: 

Fines: unrecorded 26 80 

remitted 7 9 
Other rents: 1 lb. pepper 1 lb. pepper 
I pr. spurs I pr. spurs 


4 lb. corn 4 lb. corn 
2lb.cumin- 2 |b. cumin 
I rose I rose 
40 conies 40 conies 
I peppercorn 


* As note to Table 1, p. 24. 


series of surveys and excluding the fines paid for estates as yet in reversion 
(Table III). Unfortunately, not all the entry fines are recorded, and, in 
such cases, merely the annual rent has been included, thus underestimating 
the increase of income. The same is so where the entry fine has been 
remitted, usually for some capital improvement to be undertaken. More- 
over, there are more unrecorded or remitted entry fines in 1631-2 than in 
1567-8. Finally, we have included the rent of the manor of Bishopstone 
where the copyholds were of inheritance with fines certain, the farmer 
leasing all rents and services together with the demesne. Allin all, then 
we are more likely to underestimate than overestimate the increase in 
income. 

The total rent receipts from these manors thus rose about two and a half 
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times between the 1560’s and the 1630’s. During this time the rents on 
new takings rose only in about this proportion. If the relation of total rent 
receipts to the rents on new takings was similar in the first half of the 
sixteenth century to that later in the period, it would be difficult to find 
a period of financial distress. According to the annual accounts! of all the 
Wiltshire lands held in fee or by lease, receipts rose from about £857 in 
1562 to £4,444 in 1633 and £6,970 in 1635, while our estimate is from 
about £1,000 to about £2,500 for a less extensive period and for a limited 
number of manors. The annual accounts, however, include a few augmen- 
tations and many estates in reversion. Some incidental interest attaches 
to the receipts from the manor of Bishopstone, where the copyholders of 
inheritance paid only certain and modest entry fines. One might expect 
a manor with such copyhold to be unprofitable in comparison with others, 
but this was clearly not necessarily so. The demesne farm at Bishopstone 
was the main source of revenue and the copyholds were only of secondary 
importance in income both earlier and later in the period. Similarly, the 
fixity of freehold rents was an inconsiderable matter, since these rents were 
insignificant even at the beginning of the period. Finally, it must be 
remembered that not all this income was received by the Herberts, for the 
earlier fines were gathered by the Abbess of Wilton. Nevertheless, the 
estimates serve to suggest that the incomes of some landlords could in- 
crease considerably, and even in the earlier sixteenth century, although 
whether their real incomes are likely to have grown remains to be 
seen. 

It would be premature to draw detailed final conclusions from the 
figures shown in Table IV, but wheat, barley and wool were the chief cash 
crops of the Chalk country, and it would seem reasonable to conclude that 
the rents paid for new takings did not generally lag behind prices, while 
on the whole farm produce prices had a tendency to lag behind the rents 
paid for new takings. Clearly we cannot yet afford to dismiss the opinion 
of the Husbandman and others that the dearth was caused by the raising 
of rents. We are not yet justified in ascribing the inflation of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries merely and at bottom to debasement of the 
coinage and the influx of precious metals, since such theories have not yet 
been proved historically.? Nor is there any reason to deny that rent is a 
determinant of the price of farm and other produce.’ A sharp increase in 
rent in the early sixteenth century could have been one of the causes of 
inflation, or even the main cause. In order to have promoted general 
inflation or dearth, the rents of all holdings need not have been raised, but 
only of those newly bargained. An increase in the rents paid for new 
takings would have raised the costs of the tenants and the price fetched by 
their produce. Pre-eminently important in deciding the price of farm 
produce were the working costs of the family farmers. Faced with rent 

1 Wilton MSS., Compotus Roll of the Receiver, 1633, 1635; Revenue Account Book, 1562. 

2 Schumpeter, of. cit. 1, 231 ff.; Clark, op. cit. pp. 57-8. 

3 D. H. Buchanan, ‘The Historical Approach to Rent and Price Theory’, Economica (1929), 


1x, 123 ff. esp. 126-7. Cf. D. Ricardo, On the Principles of Political Economy (1821), pp. 63, 
65 ff. 
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increases they would have had to sell more dearly. However, the whole 
question of the causation of this dearth awaits detailed investigation. 


Table IV. Estimated rents and prices* 


Rents on Wheat Barley 
Decade newtakings prices prices Wool prices 
1510-9 100 100 100 100 
1520-9 95 127 112 93 
1530-9 202 123 133 110 
1540-9 210 154 147 129 
1550-9 308 253 320 171 
1560-9 349 263 214 167 
1570-9 435 288 233 202 
1580-9 329 329 353 188 
1590-9 548 455 415 262 
1600-9 672 435 468 262 
1610-9 829 495 501 Fell to about 175 in 
1620-9 699 513 437 1610-25; rose to 
1630-9 881 612 557 about 233 1625-50; 
1640-9 649 654 516 fell to about 117 in 
1650-9 845 573 452 period 1650-85 


* Rent figures from previous table. Harvest years are used for rent, wheat and barley. Wheat 
and barley indices are based on the ‘Final Tables and General Averages’ prepared for the 
International Scientific Committee for Price History, housed in box M. 1 in the Institute of 
Historical Research and consulted by kind permission of Professor T. S. Ashton. I am not sure 
that these figures represented the final views of Lord Beveridge and his assistants, but I regard 
them as preferable to those of Thorold Rogers. The Tables are not in W. Beveridge, Prices and 
Wages in England (vol. 1, 1939), but seem reliable, to judge from those there pp. 81, 702 and were 
first used by Mr R. J. Hammond, The Social and Economic Causes of Ket’s Rebellion (M.A. Thesis, 
London Univ., 1933). Local farmers’ prices would have been preferable, but are not yet 
available. The prices used seem to assume the continuous existence of a metropolitan market 
from the earliest times. No wool prices are contained in Beveridge, op. cit. and I am convinced 
by Dr Bowden that thosein J. E. T. Rogers, A History of Agriculture and Prices in England (1886-1902), 
Iv, 378-80; v, 407-9, are worthless and have preferred P. J. Bowden, The Internal Wool Trade in 
England in the 16th and 17th Centuries (Ph.D. Thesis, Leeds Univ., 1952), pp. liii, lv ff. For the op- 
portunity to consult this I am indebted to Mr M. W. Beresford. 


There can be little doubt that the price of farm produce and especially 
cereal prices rose more than industrial prices. Without in any way in- 
validating the classic argument of Professor Nef that technical improve- 
ments lowered costs, this disparity might be partially explained by the 
less direct entry into industrial costs of the increases in rent and in the 
price of farm produce. As far as can be seen at present, between the 
middles of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the price of cereals 
rose about fourfold. The price of cattle and meat probably rose not much 
less, while that of wool only doubled. Meanwhile, the price of timber and 
wood rose less than fourfold, of building materials and lime less than 
threefold, of metals barely twofold and of textiles even less.1 Thus the 
scissors between agricultural and industrial prices operated in favour of the 
agricultural producers generally, but more particularly in favour of the 

1 Frangois Simiand, Recherches Anciennes et Nouvelles sur le Mouvement Général des Prix du XVI* au 


XIX siécle (Paris, 1932), end papers, Diag. m. Cf. J. U. Nef, ‘Prices and Industrial Capitalism’, 
Econ. Hist. Rev. (1937), vu, 155 ff.; but also his War and Human Progress (1950), pp. 111-12. 
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largest of them. There can be little doubt that the profits of capitalist 
farmers increased in the course of the sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries. Even though the farmer’s profit increment might be temporarily 
forfeited on the taking of a new lease, the rents paid by sitting tenants were 
static for long periods during which the price of their produce rose con- 
siderably. Even though the rents paid for new takings kept pace with 
prices, or even if they led them, the average rents paid by farmers as a 
whole lagged behind the prices of farm produce. Moreover, long leases 
enabled farmers to undertake improvements and increase their yields. All 
told, this would seem to have been a period of prosperity for the sub- 
stantial cultivators. 

Yet, although farming profit was partly at the expense of rent, it by no 
means follows that landlords were worse off. As far as can be judged, 
taking no account of changes in the size of estates or of fines from rever- 
sions, the gross rent receipts of the Herberts rose about equally with the 
price of farm produce, but more than the prices of building materials, 
textiles and industrial goods. In addition, the price of timber and wood 
sold by landlords increased faster than most industrial prices. This in- 
dicates that the real incomes of landlords may well have risen considerably. 

We must also note, however, that there were important differences 
between the estate managements of various classes of landlords. Not that 
there is any reason to suppose variations in rent movement between large 
and small estates. The fines paid to the Bayntons, for example, from their 
manor of Bromham, were no less impressive than those received by the 
Herberts. Between 31 May 1554 and 25 October 1557 the copyhold fines 
at Bromham totalled £56. 8s. 4d.; from 25 September 1570 to 22 September 
1589, £502. 6s. 8d.; and from 1590 to 1612, £641.55. 8d.1 Nor was the mode 
of rent payment of decisive importance in variations of income from 
estate to estate. Corn rents were much less in evidence on the Seymour 
estates than on those of the Herberts and in some manors fewer lives were 
purchased at a time, but the general rent movement was not on this account 
divergent. The figures for the Seymour lands (‘Tables V and VI) are less ac- 
curate than those for the Herbert, but they serve to show that the latter were 
not exceptional. The main contrast that shows is that between estate 
management under the Protector and the Crown and after 1560. With these 
rents being paid for new takings, we might expect a similar growth in rent 
income despite the somewhat wide fluctuations. This, too, is suggested by 
the receivers’ accounts, which include land fines and other casualties. The 
main features of the estate management and rent income are to be found 
also among other landowners, such as the Thynnes of Longleat and the 
Howards of Charlton as well as among squires who acted as their own 
stewards.2 The estates of most local landowners were, indeed, run on 
fundamentally similar lines. 

The same cannot be said, however, for the royal estates, since the 


1 Wilts. Rec. Off., Acc. 84, Court Book of Bremhill, Bromham, etc.; B.M. Add. MSS. 37270. 
2 Longleat MSS., Thynne Papers; Wilts. Rec. Off., Suffolk-Berkshire Coll., Charlton Estate 
Papers; Enford Court Book, 1537-1723; B.M. Add. MSS. 23151. 
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Crown continued its traditional policy of disposing its lands for the main- 


tenance of its supporters. By the end of the sixteenth century rents per acre 
for new takings had risen on the Herbert estates about sevenfold and on 


Table V. Approximate rents per acre paid for new takings 
in some Seymour Manors* 


Total acres Total pence 


No. of (to nearest (to nearest Pence per 
Decade takings unit) unit) acre Index 
1510-9 9 340 2,318 6-819 100 
1520-9 a4 1,350 12,358 9°154 134 
1530-9 41 2,867 28,209 9841 144 
1540-9 51 1,490 15,549 10°432 153 
1550-9 5 317 3,429 10809 159 
1560-9 aI 595 TALE 19178 281 
1570-9 16 1,032 41,710 40°404 593 
1580-9 8 410 16,425 4.0°037 587 
1590-9 8 473 28,310 59°883 878 
1600-9 12 Tae 50,014 64:836 g51 
1610-9 49 1,284 55,834 43°493 638 
1620-9 26 600 33,207 55°354 812 
1630-9 51 3,266 225,245 68-958 I,O1l 


* Devizes Museum, Surveysof Amesbury Earls and Priory, 1574 and 1635; Survey of Urchfont 
c. 1640; Wilts. Rec. Off., Savernake Coll., box 13, bdl. 99a, Surveys of Collingbourne Ducis and 
Kingston, Manton, Barton and Marlborough, 1552 and 1638; box 8, bdl. 60a, Survey of Burbage; 
box 4, bdl. 18, Surveys of Gt Bedwyn Prebend and Pewsey, 1552 and 1614, and of Shalbourne 
Westcourt, 1552 and 1639; P.R.O. D. of Lanc., Misc. Books, vol. 105, fos. 51 v. ff. 


Table VI. Total rent receipts from certain Seymour Manorst 


Manor 1575-6 1639-40 1649-50 

Se. Gh JB is vt d oe gs | 

Barton and Marlborough 95 17 Oo 159 10 8 294.10 I 
Savernake GS GY TOF, 13 "9 1190 16 of$ 
E. and W. Grafton fa Sore art SLIg Bo 512 6 10 
Crofton 25. 134 9 15 19 34 18 10 34 
Collingbourne Ducis 52 5 4 139 8 3 493, 92749 
Amesbury 138 4 2t 288 7 11 579 13 64 
Stapleford Sit Meh ge 621 3. 3 43 10 6 
Sherston 7O, Dio 59 5 54 56 4 10% 
Shalbourne Westcourt 24 18 oO SOUS 792 AY 5 
Totals : 475 12 5% 1429 IT ‘0 3203 19 4 


t Wilts. Rec. Off., Swinton Coll.; when consulted at the Cartwright Hall, Bradford, the 
compoti were listed as ‘Uphall and Bowdens’. 


the Seymour estates about ninefold, but on the lands of the duchies of 
Lancaster and Cornwall only about threefold (Table VII), this disparity 
being perhaps the difference between solvency and insolvency. There is no 
indication that the farming population was any better off on Crown lands 
than elsewhere, and other explanations must be sought. 

Fines paid to the Crown for indentures of lease were very low in the 
sixteenth century. Mary commissioned surveyors to inquire what lands 
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had been leased in recent years that were of better yearly value than that 
specified in the grants or particulars, to compound for extra sums to meet 
the difference and to find out by what warrants the value was diminished. 
According to a memorandum by an unknown author, Mary’s commis- 
sioners made leases for 20, 30, 40 and 60 years and even longer, ‘for which 
was not payed aboue one yeres fyne for the most part and very few for ij 
but none exceding ij... . They allowed housebote and great tymber to the 


Table VII. Approximate rents per acre paid into the hands of the Crown from 


new takings on certain Crown Manors* 


Total acres ‘Total pence 


No. of (to nearest (to nearest Pence per 
Decade takings unit) unit) acre Index 
1510-9 7 167 1,209 7°229 100 
1520-9 32 995 7,218 7252 100 
1530-9 31 I,110 9,340 8-412 116 
1540-9 23 619 55253 8-486 117 
1550-9 19 1,307 13,420 10:268 142 
1560-9 10 705 11,305 16-041 222 
1570-9 8 621 6,581 107589 146 
1580-9 23 1,975 24,159 12°233 169 
1590-9 5 204 2,171 10°636 147 
1600-9 9 903 19,100 QI-151 293 


* P.R.O. Exch., Land Revenue, Misc. Books, vol. 191, fos. 130 v. ff., 162, 173 ff.; D. of Lanc., 
Misc. Books, vol. 108, fos. 70 v. ff.; Counterparts of Leases, bdls. 3, 12; Accounts (Various), 
Account of the Receiver-General, bdl. 9, no. 13, fo. 5 v.; bdl. 10, no. 26, fo. 7 v.; Cal. Pat. Roll, 
P. & M., 1v, 1557-8, pp. 165-6; Eliz., u, 1560-3, pp. 6, 11, 514. 


fermors although none were growing on the thinges letten, by reason 
whereof her great tymber ys greatly consumed, and where no tymber was 
neere, money was continually allowed to the Fermors in recompence, 
which hath bene a very great charge to her Maiestie.’, During Elizabeth’s 
reign, ‘the Queens Maiesties Commissioners haue made no leases aboue 
xxj yeres or iij lyves, saving of houses or mylles decayed and lands charge- 
able with waterworkes.... Many rentes are also revived, that were decayed; 
many houses new builded that were wasted; the fines greater than euer 
before.’ In the next breath, however, is added: ‘Besides her Maiestie hath 
graunted more leases in reuercion to her servantes and captaines and 
souche like in her tyme then hath bene graunted sithens the Conquest.” 
In the next reign John Norden, a surveyor of Crown lands, tells much the 
same tale: ‘Firste by the graunting of Leases of Manors, upon the relation 
of suche as hope a gratuitie of the Patentees, without due and true in- 
formation of the state, condition, value and other needfull circumstances, 
honorable offices haue bene abused and her late Maiestyes and the Kinges 


1 Cal. Pat. Roll, P. & M., m1, 1555-7, Pp. 313. 

2 B.M. Lansd. MSS. vol. 105, no. 31, fo. 141 (140). Miss Carolyn Merion informs me that the 
Devereux MSS. show that the Earl of Essex had several beneficial leases from Elizabeth, e.g. 
he paid £23 p.a. for the annual tenancy at will of Uttoxeter Moors, arrenting the land for over 


£167 p.a. 
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reuenewes much diminished. If reasons be demaunded, first it 1s manifest 
that Patentees haue made 20 times their fines instantlie upon their grauntes ; which 
mighte haue bene as well raysed to the vse of ther Maiesties. Secondlie, 
fermers of Manors haue little care to preserve his Maiesties Royalties, 
Rentes, seruices, tenures, woodes, houses, Custums and other accidentall 
profites, which in manie places haue bene and daylie are discontynued, 
altred and forgotten....Thinges granted by Custodie’ have been con- 
cealed and ‘are now helde as freeholde’.* 

Much the same may be said for copyholds for life. Praising the reforms 
of Salisbury, Goodman says: ‘The copyhold lands, where the arbitrary 
fines ceased by the discretion of the stewards, and did seldom yield the 
parsons part, and that also vanished in fees and charges. The state was then 
after like to raise of these natures the true values, and to receive equal 
benefit with the rest of the subjects, if the book had bin since observed, 
which he caused in print.’? The truth of these remarks may be seen from 
the investigations? of one Thorogood in the counties of Hampshire and 
Wiltshire. He produced tabulated statistics showing the dates of copies 
granted in various Crown manors, the annual rents and values of the 
holdings, the amounts realized from entry fines by the stewards and the 
fines accounted and paid to the Crown by them. These show that the fines 
accounted and paid over did not exceed one year’s value and were usually 
less than one quarter of the annual values of the holdings; that the fines 
pocketed by the stewards were usually about six times the fines accounted 
and paid to the Crown; that some stewards were taking fines of tens and 
scores of pounds and paying nothing to the Crown at all; that the only 
manors in which normal entry fines, of scores and hundreds of pounds, 
were being taken were those in the hands of lords farmers, who took the 
fines to their own use, as they were entitled to do. A similar inquiry* in 
1600 shows Carew Raleigh granting copyhold estates at low fines in return 
for gratuities during his stewardship of the manor of Mere, as well as 
practices like those disclosed by Thorogood. The leasing of manors to lords 
farmers in return for low rents and fines, the farmers keeping court and 
receiving to themselves rents, fines and perquisites of court, was not an 
infrequent royal practice. The Poole family, for example, farmed Poole 
Keynes in this way throughout the sixteenth century.® 

Lastly, Grown surveys are a mine of information not only on the mal- 
practices of stewards, tenants and lords farmers, but also on the inefficiency 
of the surveyors, the granting of beneficial leases, the spoil of timber and 
housing, the concealment of estates and the extortion of compositions from 
copyholders by the favoured grantees of reversionary leases of copyhold 


1 B.M. Lansd. MSS. vol. 165, fo. 238 (233). 

* G. Goodman, ‘Aulicus Coquinariae’ (1650), printed in The Secret History of the Court of King 
James the First (Edinburgh, 1811), 1, 151. 

* P.R.O. Rentals and Surveys, General Series, portf. 20, no. 26, fos. 1 ff. 

“ P.R.O. Exch., K.R., Sp. Comm., no. 2457. 

° P.R.O. D. of Lanc., Misc. Books, vol. 115, fos. 62 v. ff.; Counterparts of Leases, bd!. 10; 
Accounts (Various), Account of the Receiver-General, bdl. g, no. 15, fo. 5 v.; Wilts. Notes and 
Queries (1894), 1, 330. See also next note. 
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lands.t Norden never tires of showing ‘how much preiudice creeps into 
the Princes right by negligent officers’ and concludes that ‘the Auditors of 
the Duchie of Lancaster in former times have had an aspireinge powre, 
and what they had or did was sildome contrould’.2 

Salisbury, however, was apparently the organizer of an attempt, with 
the assistance of officials of the stamp of John Norden and John Pym, to 
secure for the Crown itself directly the full rental value of the fast dwindling 
royal estates. The fruits of this new departure are to be seen in the entry 
fines for copyholds in the manor of Mere as recorded in the court rolls and 
extracts.® These show the fines declared and paid to the Crown by the 
stewards of the manor. Throughout the whole period the fluctuations were 
great, but after 1614-15 the fines were about ten times as high as they had 
been before. The Commonwealth survey of the manor confirms this and 
also shows that the new policy was no flash in the pan.‘ At first sight it 
might seem that the Crown started to manage its estate as a source of 
income rather than as a basis for clientage, but it is doubtful if the ultimate 
destination of the royal rents was changed so much as restricted to a nar- 
rower circle of recipients. What is clear is that the method of management 
was altered. If the Crown did not live of its own in the sixteenth century, 
as reformers wanted it to in the seventeenth, only monetary monomania 
could regard this as a mere function of contemporary inflation. To have 
lived of its own as demanded would have been to have abandoned the 
traditional policy of clientage and to have risked the loss of the clients. 
Even as it was, the Jacobean reorganization may have sacrificed a wide 
measure of support not to be compensated by the formation of a small 
body of favourites. 

Church management also had its peculiarities. It was generally 
recognized that the clergy were content with less than the usual rents and 
that they did not put out their lands to the uttermost penny, their tenants 
living more happily than most.® To be more precise, the main peculiarity 
was the practice of leasing entire manors to lords farmers, who temporarily 
enjoyed all the advantages of lordship and were frequently regarded as 
the owners of the manors, keeping courts baron and even courts of recogni- 
tion and drawing the increased rents over long periods.* What this might 


1 P.R.O. D. of Lanc., Misc. Books, vols. 108, 115; Sp. Comm., nos. 47, 603, 663, 849; Exch., 
K.R., Sp. Comm., no. 5036; Land Revenue, Misc. Books, vol. 203; Augmentation Off., Misc. 
Books, vol. 422; T.R., Misc. Books, vol. 157. 

2 P.R.O. Exch., T.R., Misc. Books, vol. 157, pp. 69 ff. (fos. 35 (36) ff.); B.M. Add. MSS. 
6027, fos. 62 (61) ff. 

3 P.R.O. Court Rolls, General Series, bdl. 209, nos. 19 ff. See also Goodman, loc. cit. 

4 P.R.O. Exch., Augmentation Off., Parliamentary Surveys (Wilts), no. 40. 

5 G. Goodman, The Court of King James the First, 1, 341; F. J. Fisher (ed.), Sir Thomas Wilson’s 
State of England (Camden Miscellany xv1, Camden 3rd ser. iu, 1936), pp. 22-3. 

6 Aubrey, op. cit. p. 311 and An Essay towards the Description of the North Division of Wilts (1838), 
p. 76; B. W. Adkin, Copyhold and other Land Tenures of England (1907), p- 105; T. R. Thomson, 
Materials for a History of Cricklade, vol. v (Cricklade Hist. Soc. 1949), pp. 11-123 W. H. Jones, 
‘Potterne’, Wilts. Arch. Mag. (1876), xv1, 267-8; E. J. Bodington, ‘The Church Survey in Wilts 
1649-50’, Wilts. Arch. Mag. (1917-19), XL, 308-10; xLI, 14-16, 20-1, 23-4, 29-31, 105 ln 
120-2; Wilts. Rec. Off., Acc. 84, Court Book of Durrington and Knighton 1609-17, f. 2; B.M. 
Harl. MSS. 604, ff. 237 (206) ff.; P-R.O. Req., Eliz., bdl. 80, no. 47. 
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mean may be seen from the fact that the Earl of Pembroke paid the Bishop 
of Salisbury just over £118 rent for manors that he sublet for an upper rent 
of nearly £206.1 With this management, improved rents were not only 
foregone, they were neither wanted nor looked for, though the power to 
dispense patronage or place patronage at the disposal of the Crown was 
so much the more increased. Similar beneficial leases have already been 
seen on Crown lands and had previously been granted by monastic houses.” 
They seem also to have continued on many college estates.? Nor have we 
any reason to exclude the possibility that they were granted on a significant 
scale by some other landowners. In short, while some landowners con- 
ducted their estates on the familiar lines of capitalist landownership, others 
preferred to exploit more directly the social power conferred by the pos- 
session of land and manorial rights, and the comparison of the returns 
received by the various owners cannot be confined merely to the quantity 
of monetary values but must also consider absolute differences of kind.* 

It hardly need be said that there are no short cuts in the study of early 
modern agrarian history and that much more detailed work is needed for 
the formation of necessarily complex final conclusions. Variations may be 
expected between different farming regions and between different types of 
estates and tenurial relationships as well as from time to time. What is 
clear, however, is that if some landowners did not enjoy increased monetary 
returns, others waxed rich and were able to indulge in the new luxuries of 
the age.® The causes and the effects of inflation were complex rather than 
simple, but the steep rise of rents was important to both. 


1 Wilton MSS. Compotus Roll of the Receiver, 1633, fos. 5, 8-9, 12. 

2 G. Baskerville, English Monks and the Suppression of the Monasteries (1937), pp. 85, 193 ff. 
3 J. E. T. Rogers, Six Centuries of Work and Wages (1884), pp. 350-1, 447-8. 

“ Cf. R. H. Tawney, ‘Rise of the Gentry’, Econ. Hist. Rev. (1941), x1. 

5 Cf. Fisher, op. cit. p. 22. 


TRADE UNION POLICY IN THE SCOTS COALFIELDS, 
1855-1885 


By A. J. YOUNGSON BROWN 


Dee the greater part of the period from 1850 to 1900, the 


development of trade unionism among the miners of Scotland was 

a slow process, in which the gains were not nationally uniform nor 
the progress made even locally enduring; and the story of that develop- 
ment remains obscure and confused. Fortunately, this is not a matter of 
any great consequence, for it is the policy of trade unionism and not its 
mere existence which is important. The degree of unionization is signifi- 
cant, of course, but almost as much about this can be inferred from the 
policies pursued (along with their success or the lack of it) as can be dis- 
covered by direct inquiry. All that matters for the present purpose is that 
unionism among Scots miners was never strong in these years. According 
to Alexander McDonald, ‘the fragments of union that existed got less by 
degrees and more minute till, at the close of 1855, it might be said that 
union among miners in the whole country had almost died out’.1. And at 
the end of another thirty years of effort, in which the ebb and flow of 
unionism was closely and clearly related to the ebb and flow of trade, the 
Scottish miners claimed a national membership of only between 28,000 and 
37,000—an alleged enrolment, that is to say, of at most three-fifths of the 
industry’s work force. This is not an impressive claim. The correct figure 
would not have been higher and may well have been much lower; and 
membership frequently meant no more than a nominal connexion with a 
possibly all but defunct local union. 

The three great immediate problems which the miners faced in these 
years were truck, under-weighing and fluctuating wages. Of these, the 
first two were solved by legislative rather than by direct trade-union 
action. This is not to say, of course, that the trade unions did not campaign 
for remedial legislation; they did, and McDonald’s name especially was 
prominent in the long struggle in and out of Parliament, a struggle which 
was well on the way to its successful culmination when he was elected M.P. 
for Stafford in 1874. But this struggle was essentially a national one, and 
the part played in it by the Scots trade unions belongs rather to the general 
history of trade unionism, besides being of altogether minor importance 
from the point of view of the Scots colliers themselves—however important 
to them may have been the results. 

The great bulk of trade union activity thus sprang from the question of 
wages; the trade unions were primarily engaged in a day-to-day struggle 
to raise or to maintain wages, and it is their attitude towards questions of 
wages which is of fundamental importance for an understanding of their 
activities. As far as McDonald was concerned—and his influence was very 


1 Address by McDonald to the Conference of the Miners National Association at Leeds, 1873. 
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great—the miners adopted in this struggle the position of accepting the 
capitalist order as a whole. McDonald stated his views as follows in 1873: 


In promoting the objects of the class that you more immediately represent, 
you would also take an enlightened view, probably, of the profits of the owner; 
you would think that both the master and the men should participate in the 
profit?—Certainly ; if the mine became unremunerative it must close, and the 
workman has an interest in the operations being continued. 

In representing the men, you would always endeavour to represent them 
wisely, so as not to injure the interests of the whole trade?—Yes. 

And if a strike occurred and you thought that through that strike the trade 
would be injuriously affected, you would recommend them not to continue it, 
I suppose?—If I felt that the strike would injuriously affect the trade, I would 
recommend them not; and I have done so frequently. 

Are your views represented in any section of the press?—I am very often 
misrepresented in the press.? 


And again, 
I say that the workmen should adapt themselves, so far as they can, to the 


circumstances, so that the capital embarked should be made remunerative; that 
they should endeavour to meet their employers as far as they can.” 


In this respect his views did not alter: in a speech at Glasgow six years later 
he said, ‘Employers had the same right to manipulate their capital as 
workmen had to manipulate their labour’.® 

Such an attitude of acquiescence must seem severely limiting. Suppose 
that ‘the circumstances’ should become extremely unfavourable to the 
wage earner, what will trade-union policy be then? Can acceptance of 
capitalism be expected to survive? The answer to this is threefold. 

In the first place, the trade unionist who first became active in 1855 when 
Scots coal production was 7,325,000 tons saw it by 1870 rise from that 
figure to 14,934,553 tons, only three years in the period—1862, 1866 and 
1869—failing to register an increase; thus the trade-union ideas current in 
the early 1870’s were matched to the expanding coal trade of the 1850's 
and 1860’s, and this too was the time of great opportunities in the United 
States and consequently ofa large scale ‘emigration of optimism’. Then in 
truth it could seem that all things worked together for good for them that 
loved nineteenth-century capitalism; and this was not lost uponMcDonald, 
who knew, as he said in 1879, that the miners knew, ‘fully, that, had the 
trade expanded.since 1874 as it did for twenty-five years previously, they 
would be well employed now’.4 This knowledge, however, could bring 
home no pay; and it was small consolation to men on starvation wages in 
the late 1870’s to remember that it had been explained to them in 1873 
that if trade unionism ‘could not create a wage, it could lay hold of the 
time when a rise came in the market’. 

In the second place, there was an astonishing degree—and McDonald 
himself was an ardent advocate—of mobility of labour. It is, indeed, hard 


1 Select Committee on Coal, 1873 (x), Qs. 4831-4834. 


2 Ibid. Q. 4624. 8 The Scotsman, 17 September 18 
4 The Scotsman, 8 November 1879. 5 Ibid. 22 May Aoth i. 
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to underestimate either the importance or the degree of this mobility ; 
from the point of view of the Scots coal industry, at least, labour was a 
marvellously and almost ideally flexible factor of production, its availability, 
adaptability and mobility leaving almost nothing to be desired; and it is 
even tempting to generalize from the case of coal and to suggest that it was 
this quality of the labour force as much as any other element in the 
situation which made the British nineteenth-century economy so prodigious 
in its achievements. However this may be, both occupational and geo- 
graphical mobility were conspicuous in and around the Scots coalfields. 
As regards the former type of movement, the great boom of the 1870's saw 
mineowners obtaining recruits ‘from all classes; agricultural labourers, 
tradesmen, wrights and smiths going down the pits; they can earn far more 
money at that than at their own business. . .sailors, any people that we 
can get’.t As one would expect, labour flowed away from trades when 
they were doing badly, and was attracted to the mines when miners’ wages 
were unusually high. When shipbuilding on the Clyde slackened in 1866, 
large numbers of men left the neighbourhood of the shipyards and came 
into the mining districts in search of work; twenty years later the pheno- 
menon was repeated, the Inspector for the Eastern District writing that 
‘in the present depressed state of the iron and shipbuilding trades more 
labourers have found their way into the mines than in previous years’.? 
Conversely, an exodus of men from the mining areas took place when the 
mining industry fell into depression. This happened most notably in 
1875-6; then, ‘the brisk demand for labourers to make new railways, and 
the comparatively low rate of miners’ wages induced many men to leave 
the pits’.8 

Movement from trade to trade in the nineteenth century was of course 
much less hindered than to-day by man-made barriers. Opposition to the 
introduction of newcomers was occasionally offered by the miners, but 
seems seldom to have been effectual, and the comparative scarcity of 
recorded opposition, even of complaints by the employers of the existence 
of such opposition, confirms McDonald’s evidence on this point in 1873: 
‘Is there any hostility shown to these men if they choose to go into the pits? 
—No.... In some districts there is an opposition; but as a whole there is 
no opposition to new men going to that work.”® 

The most striking example of resistance to the introduction of new men 
occurred in connexion with geographical and not occupational mobility. 
Movement from district to district within Scotland was of course a com- 
mon occurrence. But in the autumn of 1866, when a scarcity of men was 
‘giving to the present agitation amongst miners all its life’,° a deputation 


1 Select Committee on Coal, 1873 (xX), p. 273- 

2 Mines, Inspectors’ Reports, 1886 (xv1), p. 97. 3 bid. 1876 (xvit), p. 295. 

4 Indeed, labour on occasion demonstrated a remarkable versatility. When the Glasgow coal 
trade was ‘quite paralysed’ by a strike on the Caledonian Railway, some miners ‘managed to 
get two days’ work by the masters getting their own engine drivers to man Caledonian engines 
and take away full engines and bring empties back’. See The Scotsman, 22 January 1883. 

5 Select Committee on Coal, 1873 (x), Q. 4609. 

6 The Colliery Guardian, 8 September 1866. 
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of unemployed miners from Cornwall arrived in Scotland to investigate 
conditions. The reaction was swift; within a week the Scots miners had 
despatched to Devon and Cornwall 5,000 copies of a notice containing 


these main points: 


Whereas information has reached the miners of Scotland that a deputation 
has been sent by you to visit the mines of Scotland, and that that deputation 
has reported that the wages earned here are 35s. per week and that there is room 
for the employment of thousands of miners, we beg to inform you that these 
statements are totally untrue....We believe that agents are among you from 
Scotland, making you believe that miners are wanted here. Do not be deceived. 
You are not needed. The object of the employers is to bring a surplus population 
among us, so that they may drive us back to working 13 or 14 hours a day. ..and 
to reduce the wages back to their favourite figure—3s. per day. Miners of Corn- 
wall and Devon, we implore you not to leave the misery you are now in, not only 
to increase that misery, but to bring a like or a worse misery upon us." 


These notices did not have the desired effect, for a week later the arrival 
of 500 Cornishmen, mostly in Ayrshire, was reported, and their only 
complaint, apparently, was of the miserable standard of housing in the 
south-west of Scotland. More arrived in December, and The Colliery 
Guardian became enthusiastic over ‘the complete success of the experi- 
ment’,? estimating that by the beginning of 1867 about 1500 Cornishmen 
had taken up work in Scotland. The fears of the Scots miners were to a 
certain extent realized, for wages fell, but this was largely the result of the 
widespread recession of trade in that year, and even at the end of the year 
it could be said that the colliers were well employed. The immigration 
seems, in fact, although on so large a scale and composed ofsuch ‘foreigners’, 
to have caused comparatively little trouble, once the initial difficulties of 
absorption were overcome; it was merely an outstanding movement of a 
perfectly common type. The chief difficulty in the way of such movement 
seems to have been not the opposition of the miners but local housing 
shortage: in 1872 and 1873, for example, the Lochgelly Coal and Iron 
Company built 100 new houses in an attempt to expand their labour force, 
and reckoned the scarcity of houses their chief difficulty. 

This remarkable regional mobility was not without its drawbacks, how- 
ever, especially for the western districts. Every rapid industrialization 
disrupts the social unity of the populace concerned—racially, religiously, 
culturally—and-the west of Scotland was no exception to this rule. The 
extraordinarily swift rise of that region after about 1830, when the 
‘principal portion of the colliers who began operations to any extent in the 
district, were brought from Carron, Fife and Mid Lothian’, necessitated 
the introduction of large numbers of Irishmen, who, ‘generally very 
ignorant. ..retarded for a time the general progress of improvement’.! 


* Quoted in The Colliery Guardian, 3 November 1866. 2 Ibid. 22 December 1866. 

* A. Miller, The Rise and Progress of Coatbridge (1864), p. 176. 

* D. Bremner, The Industries of Scotland, p. 20. One repercussion of this, unfamiliar to us to-day 
was the introduction of a religious element into labour disputes; at Airdrie in 1854, for example, 
the pits were struck ‘until all the Roman Catholics should be expelled’. : 
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Strikes were frequent; and almost every strike became, as Miller ob- 
serves, 


the means of introducing into the mines and collieries a very different class of 
workmen from the old Scottish colliers, the great majority of the former being 
Irish, chiefly of the very lowest grade, and consequently illiterate and un- 
educated ; and the amalgamation in no way tended to elevate the colliers. Yet 
it must be admitted that the descendants of the original colliers retain their 
identity, and look upon the others as interlopers in the mines, not belonging to 
the brotherhood, Trained as the Scotch colliers were, this feeling is not to be 
wondered at; for they looked upon their profession as a sort of hereditary right, 
which had descended from generation to generation, and for which they had to 
undergo a regular apprenticeship.... But the barrier was broken down; and 
now [1863] the calculations are that about three fourths of the mining popula- 
tion in the [Coatbridge] district cannot trace back their experience in the mines 
beyond a very few years.! 


Thus there took place that ‘rapid accumulation of people’, many of them, 
as ‘Tremenheere lamented, much ‘given to change their place of work’,? 
which made the building up of mutual confidence between employer and 
employee (and also, often, between the employees themselves) a virtually 
impossible task. The western coalfield was, in fact, caught in those years 
in a vicious circle of bad industrial relations, strikes, immigrant ‘blackleg’ 
labour, and hence still worse industrial relations, so that as time went on 
the confused and rootless population of such a county as Lanarkshire, 
‘collected together within a few years, without local ties’, rose only 
with great difficulty out of the situation of the early 1850’s when Tremen- 
heere could see the advantage of having a few more mounted police 
at hand, because they ‘have at all times a good effect in supporting 
order’.® 

Yet mere regional mobility, remarkable as it was, was a far less striking 
—though no doubt in most ways a more important—phenomenon than 
the international mobility of the Scots collier in the mid-nineteenth 
century. Emigration was, of course, always going on; it was estimated in 
1873 that 59,000 miners and quarrymen had left Scotland in the period 
1863-72,4 and the consequence, according to McDonald in 1873, was 
that there had never been since 1864 ‘a surplus stock of labour’ in the 
Scots coalfields. This emigration was not entirely spontaneous, being 
encouraged by the men’s leaders as a matter of deliberate policy. This also 
dates, on an important scale, from about the mid-1860’s. Perhaps the 
first noteworthy statement was made by McDonald in 1865, when, in the 
face of a threat of wage reductions, he spoke of ‘the most sure and effectual 
remedy. ..a wholesome system of emigration’.® In the ensuing decade he 
became fond of elaborating upon this theme: 


His only hope of improvement lay in advising the young men to leave the 
occupation... .20,000 of the younger men should seek employment elsewhere... . 


1 Miller, op. cit. pp. 187-8. 2 Mines, Inspectors’ Reports, 1856 (xv), p. 24. 
3 Mines, Inspectors’ Reports, 1856 (xvut), p. 51. * Parliamentary Return, No. 142, 1873. 
5 §.C. on Coal, 1873 (x), Q. 4715. 6 The Scotsman, 11 April 1865. 
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If they had a few pounds let them go to the Great West of America. Let them 
not go to the coalfields of Illinois, Ohio or Indiana, there was no room there, but 
there was room in the States of Nevada or California, where the wages were four 
dollars a day in gold....The only real way in which their wages could be 
regulated was for the miners to adopt the same tactics as were followed by 
cotton-brokers and the like—viz., when they could not secure a fair return for 
their goods refuse sale of them! 


—i.e. restrict, strike, or leave the country. Two years later the Conference 
of the Miners’ National Union resolved to establish a National Emigration 
Fund Association in order ‘to reduce the number of workmen who were 
competing for work at home’.? 

Emigration seems usually to have been fairly well adjusted to economic 
conditions in both Scotland and America; and indeed, it was more nicely 
adjusted than is often imagined, for not only did men leave their own 
country in bad times—given suitable conditions they might return. Giving 
evidence in May 1873, McDonald stated: 


...a large number of our young men have returned home from America. The 
high rate of wages at home has attracted quite a number.. . . I know at the present 
moment quite 500 that have returned; but overall I estimate that at least 
1500 men have returned from the United States. Not to remain however. We 
have hundreds of youths in Scotland that have got the habit of coming home in 
the winter season; they go out for the run in the summer season in the United 
States; it is only a matter of sixteen days and £6 passage money; then they go 
by the emigrants’ cars, and £2 will take them to the coal field. . .they can in 
some instances make £20 a month. They return in October and they work here. 
In other cases they come back here and they do not work at all. But at the 
present time an immense number have returned, and are located here for a time. 
Many of them have their return passage tickets; and whenever the wages come 
to 4s. or 5s. or 6s. a day they will not be found here but will be off. 


This evidence was corroborated by another witness, a manager, before the 
same Committee.* 

In every way, therefore, the mobility and adaptability of the industry’s 
labour force was extremely marked; traditional and institutional barriers 
were for the most part trifling, and the geographical obstacles were as 
lightly surmounted as they have ever been. Never before or since, probably, 
has this country had the advantage of so accommodating a work force, and 
it is partly because of its adaptability and mobility that it seems a reason- 
able assumption that up to 1874 the labour market for colliers would 
normally be cleared—in one way or another—at the going wage. Not 
until the dark days of the later 1870’s did the clearance become often only 
partial, although assisted then by men going on to the land as farm hands, 
and into railway construction and other less well paid occupations. 

Thirdly, the current conception of the relationship between ‘labour’ and 
‘capital’ was—as developed in these years by McDonald—far from one- 
sided ; the obligations were not solely those of labour. Emphasis upon this 


1 The Scotsman, 30 March 1877. * Ibid. 16 August 1879. 
® Select Committee on Coal, 1873 (x), Q. 4637. 4 Ibid. A. Landale, Q.6648. 
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dates from the time of the boom of 1872-3. Attention was repeatedly 
drawn in the early 1870’s to the remarkable success of arbitration in the 
north of England iron trade, and it was urged that the Scots coal trade 
should follow this good example. At the end of 1872 a circular about 
arbitration was sent to all Scots coalmasters, McDonald declaring himself 
very anxious that all questions that may arise in future in respect to wages 
etc. shall be settled by means of arbitrators, to be equally chosen by the 
employers and the employed, with an independent umpire to whom all 
cases can be referred....The position of both classes should be one of 
mutual trust, but their position has been completely the reverse of this’. 
Early in 1873 McDonald noted with much satisfaction that ‘during the 
last two years. ..the leading branches of the Miners National Federation 
have made great strides towards settling their disputes with the employers 
in respect to wages without strikes or lockouts. Friendly conferences seem 
to be the real order of the day’2—as well they might, in the course of the 
most splendid boom of the nineteenth century; and he told a Select Com- 
mittee in the same year: ‘I look upon strikes as the barbaric relic of a 
period of unfortunate relations between capital and labour, and the sooner 
we get rid of it by the more rational means of the employer meeting the 
employed, and talking the matter over, the better.” 

This was the position which matters had reached in 1873, after eighteen 
years of continuous development and organization. The ideas now formu- 
lated had long been latent, but had played little part in actual trade union 
activity. In the period prior to 1870 such activity was, as has been said, 
carried on within a framework of ‘reasonableness’, but was usually of too 
local and ad hoc a character to be influenced, more than very generally, by 
long-run, strategic considerations. Strikes against wage cuts, and in sup- 
port of wage advances, were undertaken as a rule locally or even paro- 
chially, and with some regard—more or less reasonably informed—to the 
market situation. Mutual support of district by district was as a rule of 
the slenderest and most unreliable character. The usual practice was to 
strike one concern chosen by ballot; the remainder of the men in the 
district continuing at work in order to provide strike funds—varying 
usually from 5s. to 15s. per week per striker—for those ‘on the field’. Ifa 
whole district was out it was probably a lock-out, and the larger issues at 
stake were likely to encourage inter-district support; but even in a large 
dispute in 1874, when feeling ran high, the report was that ‘the men at 
work had been very careless in fulfilling their promise to support those on 
strike, their united contributions, together with the help from other 
quarters, only affording 3s. per week to each idle man for the last three 
months’. In the face of facts such as these, talk of a general strike of 
miners throughout Scotland, frequently indulged in, was the merest 
fantasy. All the unity which this earlier strike action possessed, indeed, it 
derived rather from custom than from organization, for there seem to have 
been (at least in the east) some conventions about wages and prices; in 


1 The Scotsman, 3 December 1872. 2 The Beehive, 29 March 1873. 
3 Select Committee on Coal, 1873 (x), Q. 4923. 4 The Scotsman, 23 June 1874. 
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1874, for example, it was reported that ‘the miners say that according to 
“use and wont” in East Lothian from time immemorial, any rise In the 
price of coal was distributed as follows: one third to the master, one third 
to capital, and one third to the miners’.* But to what extent this custom 
or something like it prevailed in Scotland it is impossible to say. 

In any case, what is more important is that this, along with much other 
custom and slowly built-up institutional machinery, disappeared in the 
unprecedented economic upheavals of 1872-4. It is tempting to suppose 
that had the 1870’s been a period of stability a more harmonious pattern 
of industrial relations would have been evolved from the gropings and 
efforts of the 1860’s, and the gulf between ‘labour’ and ‘capital’ have been 
very considerably narrowed. In the event, what occurred was the reverse 
of this. The high wages of 1872-3 began to be reduced early in 1874, 
widespread resistance developed (first in the Lothians, later in the west) 
and by 17 March the conflict had become, for The Scotsman, ‘the crisis in 
the Scots coal and iron trades’. This resistance, was, of course, tragically 
unwise; in the circumstances of 1874 large wage reductions were inevitable, 
and the trade unionists who tried to stop them were like so many King 
Canutes trying to hold back the tide. But there were two reasons why they 
did try, and to miss these is to miss much that is most instructive in the 
history of this period. In the first place, the men were badly led, and two 
years of high prosperity had left them in no mood to listen to good advice 
even when given it. Only McDonald had a real grasp of the situation. 
He had always held that wages must be governed by prices, and the value 
of his advice largely depended, therefore, on the accuracy with which he 
gauged the market. When the great dispute of 1874 began to assume serious 
proportions, McDonald advised the miners to take an ‘idle week’—he 
‘never mentioned the word “‘strike’’’,? he claimed later—to see how prices 
would behave. They went down. On 20 March he issued an address to 
the miners which began, ‘We have a large body in our midst who, from 
rushing into manhood and finding very high wages, and from ignorance 
and inexperience, think that these wages ought to be continued, no matter 
what the state of trade, no matter what the commercial position of the 
country....’% Splint coal in Scotland, he went on, had fallen from 235. to 
145. per ton, and therefore a fall in wages of 1s. (conventionally referred to 
as—1o per cent) should be submitted to—not more, because wages had 
not risen pari passu with prices. But it soon became clear that the market 
conditions had become unfavourable to an unprecedented degree. On 
6 April McDonald declared that the circumstances in which a 2s. reduc- 
tion was too much had passed away. In a speech to the Maryhill men he 
then said: ‘When this strike—or rather suspension of labour, for it is not 
yet a strike—took place, I held, and I am not altered in my opinion, that 
the 20 per cent reduction in the ironstone districts was not called for. . . but 


1 The Scotsman, 21 March 1874. ® Ibid. 9 July 1874. 
8 Ibid. 20 March 1874. This is, of course, a not uncommon trade union phenomenon in any 
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circumstances have changed.’ In 1866, he went on, a struggle began and 
iron ‘suddenly rose’ from 62s. to 84s.; at that time there were 500,000 tons 
of iron in store: on this occasion the struggle had begun with not 100,000 
tons, ‘yet in the face of that, whereas in 1866 iron went up in price, now 
with the furnaces all damped it has gone down, down, down, and where 
it will go no living man can tell at this moment’.! There was therefore no 
hope: ‘Go back, resume your work wherever you can get it.’ 

This advice, although given the day before reductions of 40 per cent 
began to be spoken of, did not prove at all popular, the men could not be 
held together, and a month later McDonald washed his hands of the whole 
affair, returning to the conflict only to remind his auditors that a general 
strike of miners (by then once again spoken of) never had succeeded in the 
past and could not succeed in the present because ‘there were places in 
Scotland where, were the Archangel Gabriel to come and sound his 
trumpet for them to come out, they would not obey’.2- McDonald had 
appraised the situation extremely quickly; as early as 24 February he 
observed that ‘over Europe the coal and iron trades had received a very 
severe check’, and that America had been for the preceding six months 
‘passing through a crisis almost unparalleled in severity’. But although 
quick, he was not quick enough. On 8 July he said that after the first ‘idle 
week’ he saw and intimated the necessity of submitting even to — 40 per 
cent ‘until trade would right itself’.? If this was so, it does not appear from 
any report published at the time. Indeed, McDonald appears to have been 
caught unprepared by the severity of the reaction, although when he saw 
the need for reductions he pressed them fearlessly, advising the miners of 
Fife and Clackmannan to submit to — 15 per cent in August after they had 
voted two to one in favour of a strike—advice which was received with 
‘hisses and uproar’. But courage was no substitute for a policy, and 
waiting ‘until trade would right itself’ could make no appeal. The men 
were thus thrown back upon the tender mercies of local leaders or—worst 
of all—of themselves, with consequences such as those at Holytoun 
where the miners’ agents were at last likened to ‘weather-cocks’ and a 
resolution taken ‘to remain idle for this week, to see what might turn up’.* 

In the second place the resistance was partly generated by the very 
absence of that mutual consideration for which McDonald had been 
pleading, especially in the few years preceding the great downturn. In the 
very year 1874 he spoke frequently on this subject: ‘He held that capital 
and labour formed a joint enterprise, and that the latter had no more 
right to be ignored in a question of a reduction of wages than the employer 
in the case of an advance.’”® And events were proving him right in his 
emphasis, for there is evidence that at least some of the trouble in 1874 was 
due not to the wage cuts themselves, but to the fact that the men ‘have got 
it into their heads that they have been rather summarily dealt with’.6 In 


1 The Scotsman, 6 April 1874. 2 Ibid. 3 March 1874. 
3 Tbid. 20 August 1879. 
4 Ibid. 21 April 1874. 5 Ibid. 7 April 1874. 
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a system where wages were agreed to depend upon prices severe reductions 
were bound to come; but the feeling is well attested and significant. The 
Scotsman found the point worth elaboration: ‘From the feeling which seems 
to prevail among the miners, it might be inferred that if the ironmasters 
had taken off ro per cent a month ago, and then intimated that a further 
reduction was necessary, no opposition would have been offered... but 
the proposal to take off 20 per cent at one stroke has thrown the men into 
a fighting attitude.’ Morley was later to say much the same as regards 
the strike in the cotton trade in 1878: ‘The passion was kindled not by 
reduction. ..but by the fact of so large a reduction being made so sud- 
denly.’? This was a reduction of only ro per cent; but weavers’ wages had 
fluctuated very little since 1853, whereas the coalminers’ had fluctuated 
a good deal. 

Thus the downturn of 18734 exposed the weaknesses of the trade unions 
and then went on to wreck—almost irretrievably—the good industrial 
relations which were beginning to seem attainable at the start of the 1870's. 
The coalowners’ actions were neither arbitrary nor needlessly severe, but 
the employers’ disregard of their workmen’s feelings—who were, indeed, 
treated as if they had no feelings at all—was so marked as to appear 
deliberate and malicious. The only constructive suggestion made in this 
period was that of a sliding scale, put forward by Mr Ferrie, General 
Manager of the Monkland Iron and Steel Company. The idea itself 
was not new to the industry; the men had suggested a sliding scale to the 
Select Committee on Masters and Operatives in 1856, and some sliding 
scales were in operation in the early 1870’s. According to the Ferrie scale, 
wages were to be 3s. 6d. a day when pig iron was at 50s., and to rise there- 
after at the rate of sixpence for each 5s. rise in price. Put forward in the 
middle of March 1874, when the whole industry was at sixes and sevens, 
the scale never had the slightest chance of acceptance. Of nineteen trade- 
union districts which reported on it, eight were in favour, five opposed, and 
six wanted a scale but not this scale. The reason for this diversity of opinion 
was simple; everything depended on how the scale would affect current 
earnings. Thus High Blantyre, well organized and still working for 85. a 
day, opposed the scale; Ayrshire—within a week to be driven to accepting 
65. gd. for the big darg—approved it. The most usual counter-proposal was 
for a scale of 5s. when pig iron was 505., wages to rise by Is. per 10s. rise in 
pig iron prices. ‘This was merely utopian, and on 25 March the Ferrie 
‘offer’ disappeared when the chairman of the Monkland Iron and Steel 
Company announced that the Ferrie scale was entirely an unofficial sug- 
gestion and not binding on the company: the coalmasters as a whole, 
needless to say, would never even have considered it. McDonald greatly 
mourned its disappearance: ‘I regret—I deeply regret that the scale was 
not adopted. . .it would have put the day for fighting and quarrelling for 
ever aside. ..there would have appeared continued harmony and confi- 
dence, in place of the continued distrust which exists at present’. And 


1 The Scotsman, 16 March 1874. 2 The Fortnightly Review, July 1878, p. 15. 
% The Scotsman, 6 April 1874. 
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while it was still, late in 1875, ‘the chief object of the Miners’ National 
Association. ..to enforce the principle of arbitration where it did not 
exist,’ McDonald fell out of love with arbitration in the ensuing years, 
declaring in 1880 that he ‘was not long engaged in these arbitrations when 
he saw that they were costly and cumbersome, and tended to continue 
rather than allay irritation’; a ‘nobler and a better way’, he had now 
decided, was a sliding scale. 

The Ferrie suggestion was thus of very small practical importance, but, 
coming when it did, it made an already confused situation still worse con- 
founded. The day after its withdrawal Ayrshire (following Midlothian) 
refused to conform to the ‘national’ policy and returned to work. By the 
beginning of April the miners’ unity had vanished, and it was a sensible 
but a courageous and unsupported miners’ leader who remarked at this 
juncture that he ‘could not blind himself. . .to the power that employers 
possessed in the shape of a lock-out, or in ejectment of men from their 
houses’.? A disintegrated resistance continued for some months after this 
date, but nothing was gained by it. 

The trade-union ideas of the 1850’s and 1860’s were thus put to their 
supreme test in the early 1870’s, and, in a changed economic environment, 
were found wanting. Yet there was, in these critical years, just the hint of 
an alternative policy. On 23 February 1874, McDonald was reported as 
saying, 

Coals were not so high in price as they were, and large stocks were accumu- 
lating. Their duty was to restrict their labour to the point that they might make 
a fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work. He was told this was not the true 
doctrine of political economists. He knew it was the doctrine of practical 
experience... . If corn was unproductive, would the farmer continue sowing it? 
If the manufacturer did not find his goods remunerating him, would he not 
either restrict the output or close altogether ?4 


In March he advised, once or twice, a general restriction of output—a 
policy familiar enough on a local scale. But the suggestion was not pressed, 
the men’s resistance to the wage reductions remained haphazard and 
feebly organized, and the years of depression which followed all but 
obliterated the unions in the Scots coalfields. 

The idea of limitation of labour as a deliberate, organized policy was 
actually of long standing among the miners of Scotland. Sometimes it was 
part of an attempt to reduce the hours of labour; sometimes it was pursued 
for a short time ‘to reduce the stocks’ at a particular pit-head; but it had 
never, prior to the 1870’s, been adopted as the central item in trade-union 
policy in the country as a whole. Hinted at, but little more than hinted 
at in 1874, in the later 1870’s, when emigration to America was making 
less appeal than in the 1860’s, McDonald adopted output restriction as a 
positive—indeed the only—line of policy available to a trade-union move- 
ment in the face of a shift of the demand curve for labour to the left, and 
brought it forth as the great trade-union weapon in the depths of calamity 


1 The Scotsman, 24 September 1875. 2 Tbid. 16 November 1880. 
3 Jbid.1 April 1874. 4 Ibid. 24 February 1874. 
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in the late 1870’s. The policy began to be adopted in Lanarkshire about 
the beginning of August 1879, and spread thence across the country. The 
men restricted themselves to four days’ work a week, and output was 
curtailed by about 33 per cent. Speculators took action at once, and on 
8 August it was reported that ‘for a day or two some excitement has pre- 
vailed on the Glasgow Coal Exchange, and yesterday prices went up 
considerably, being the first upward movement that has been recorded for 
three years’. 

This specious success may have been an encouragement, for before the 
end of the month restrictionism was the policy in most large collieries in 
Lanark, Stirling and Ayr, and wages had been increased a trifle at some 
pits. The masters, who stood to gain if the policy succeeded in driving up 
the price of coal, put no obstacle in the men’s way. It must indeed have 
been hard for men to reduce ‘their miserable earnings of from 2s. to 
2s. 6d. a day by one third’,? but the policy was a positive one and was 
pursued with astonishing determination, the more astonishing in that these 
times marked the nadir of the miners’ fortunes: ‘It is not wonderful that 
they are disheartened’, wrote The Times; ‘the wonder is that they are able 
to live.”2 In a leading article The Scotsman reckoned that miners’ wages in 
Scotland averaged 2s. 3d. a day, or 115. 3d. a week (where there was no 
restriction), minus 2s. 6d. a week for deductions. Nevertheless, almost any 
policy was better than none at all. Hope rebuilt the unions, and 3,500 
men were said to have joined unions in the west in the summer months of 
1879. Gradually coal prices became firmer and then even rose a little. 
Shipping prices began to rise. A spurt occurred in pig iron orders from 
America, and this and the restriction campaign, coupled with the threat 
of a strike of iron workers in the Clyde area, produced considerable specu- 
lative activity which further helped to drive up the prices of coal and of 
iron. Wages rose a little more, and McDonald’s advice was followed 
blindly, as a faith: restrictionism ‘was the last resource, and the only one 
left to them. They had the best authority, Mr McDonald, M.P., for taking 
such a course, and the experiment was surely worth trying.”* The attitude 
was typical, though the speaker was not; he was ‘ Mr Hardy [sic], Secretary 
of the Lanarkshire Miners Association’. 

With the name of Keir Hardie a new phase was, indeed, about to begin; 
for restrictionism was failing even when it seemed to succeed. The wage 
increases achieved in September, slight as they were, undermined the 
men’s patience, and a great deal of personal evasion of restrictionism began 
to appear. By November it was being lamented that ‘the export trade has 
almost left the Clyde’,® and wage reductions began. Not all that had been 
gained was lost, but the policy—although revived in the much altered 
form of a drive for shorter hours in the later part of 1886—was discredited. 
Its success had been ephemeral and to a great extent the product of other 
causes; the last echoes of the struggle died away late in 1881 when 


1 The Scotsman, 8 August 1879. * Ibid. 20 August 1879. 
3 The Times, 18 August 1879. 
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Rutherglen held a meeting to examine the results of its decision to restrict 
to four days a week: ‘The roll having been called, it was found that this 
had in no case been done.’! 

Restrictionism in this period was therefore like the sliding scale in being 
rather of conceptual than of practical importance. The policy is, however, 
of considerable theoretical interest, and it is worth while elucidating the 
theory upon which McDonald based his for a time so popular advice, 
although it must be admitted that his economics appear to have been of 
the simplest sort—indeed, it seems almost gratuitous to ascribe to him any 
economics at all, for his appeal was always to one court—experience; by 
which he always meant his own experience. 

He was, however, drawn into a controversy in 1879 with Lord Bramwell 
in connexion with the restrictionist policy with which his name had by 
then become closely associated. Lord Bramwell declined to believe that in 
any circumstances more would be paid for less, and wished further to know 
why, if restrictionism was good for some, it was not also good for all. 
In reply, McDonald made three points :? 


(1) Coal, he said, had sold at 3s. a ton ‘less than five months ago—fierce 
competition made it impossible to get more. The employers were having no 
return for their capital; nothing to uphold the tear and wear of the works. . . the 
employees got only as much as gave them food of the meanest kind. ..’; as to 
hatters, shoemakers, weavers, woolgrowers, ‘there was nothing for them’. But 
when the men agreed to restrict their labour coal rose first 1s. and then 2s. per 
ton, so that whereas 20 tons once yielded £3, 18 tons came to yield £4. 10s. 
‘Having, as I think, disposed of the case by facts, I can leave the suppositions and 
mystifications to those that see a charm in them.’ 


But this was merely a vexatious way of saying that prices rose and fell. 
The success of the restrictionist policy, on the other hand, depended on the 
demand for coal showing an elasticity of less than unity over the relevant 
range of output, on the absence of fresh inflows of labour should the policy 
show signs of succeeding, on the absence of any considerable stocks, and on 
the maintenance of a rigid discipline among the miners. There is no sign 
that McDonald ever considered any of these points except the last, although 
the problems of stocks and of inflows of labour were not, admittedly, likely 
to be serious. But what is remarkable is that action so unified as to con- 
trol the market should have been aimed at not by the employers but by 
the employees. That the Scots coalmasters did not trust one another and 
would not combine was well known; the division between the sale coal- 
masters and the iron-masters was particularly deep and, if anything, grew 
more serious throughout this period. Competition was therefore un- 
restrained, and if the demand for coal was inelastic advantage could be 
taken of this fact only if one of the factors should become scarce; in that 
event costs would rise and prices would tend to rise proportionally (owing 

: 26, -mbe OMe 2 Ibid, 8 November 1879. 
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to the more or less customary practice of having wages bear a more or less 
fixed relationship to price), thereby benefitting all factors in the industry. 
Had the policy ever succeeded, competition would no doubt soon have 
eliminated the gains to the factors other than labour; but as long as united 
action set a lower limit to wages, a lower limit was thereby set to prices." 
The restrictionist policy was thus an attempt to make wages determine 
prices instead of having prices determine wages. 

(2) Those who called restrictionism ‘erroneous’ and ‘mischievous’ were 
presumably referring, he argued, to ‘the welfare of the community’; but the 
miners were fighting for themselves. In a capitalist economy, ‘there was a 
principle running through society, unfortunately, to a very large degree—that 
of selfishness. ‘The moment the working man became a philanthropist for society, 
he would become a fool for himself and his family.’ This accorded with his 
argument used years before, that ‘the identity of the interests of capital and 
labour has long been a rallying cry, and yet they [political economists] now said 
they were willing that capital and labour should be at war [to produce extremely 
low wages] on condition that the general community got the benefit’.* 


But even if true, this was a line of argument ill-calculated to increase the 
popularity of the miners’ cause. 

(3) As to restrictionism all round, ‘It is only necessary to diminish production 
where they can outsell each other, or produce absolute loss by their competition’. 
But where this situation exists, diminished production is most desirable, 
restraint being better than ‘driving a large number of capitalists to ruin’ because 
it means that ‘the hands now employed can be maintained in the occupation 
till the better times. . .it will be better for them that they be not driven to the 
hardship of going to another calling, it will be better for society in general, as 
they will not need to wait till, by higher inducements, men would again require 
to be drawn from other pursuits.”* 

Thus the great advocate in the 1850’s and 1860’s of conciliation, labour 
freedom and ‘a wholesome system of emigration’, was by 1879 advocating 
restrictionism on a national scale and the immobility of labour—a quick | 
volte face in an economy which seemed abruptly to have lost its expansive 
power: the change in few men’s opinions illustrates more clearly the 
transition from the old order to the new. This whole policy, however, could 
hope neither for permanency nor success. As regards restrictionism, it was 
necessary to have either local markets or national unified action, and the 
1870’s was a period when the former were vanishing or had vanished while 
the latter had not yet appeared; the day when a local policy could succeed 
had departed, the means for a national one were not yet to hand. While 
as for the immobility of labour, the rate of growth of the economy had not 
become so small, nor had its wealth become so great, as to make this policy 
remotely realistic. 

. That is, in, the short run. In the short run the case is almost exactly that supposed by Mrs 
Robinson in The Economics of Imperfect Competition pp. 255-6, where it is shown that ‘where no 
substitution is possible the elasticity of demand for labour will be equal to the elasticity of the 
demand for the commodity multiplied by the proportion of total costs represented by wages’. 
Chis proportion was, of course, very high in the coal industry. In the long run, however, the 


attempt to substitute for labour would undoubtedly have, inter alia, accelerated mechanization. 
® The Scotsman, 3 March 1874. * Ibid. 8 November 1879. 
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It is therefore fair to conclude that, apart from McDonald’s outstanding 
legislative achievements, it was his recommendation of conciliation which 
remained relevant, the removal of ‘the continued distrust which exists at 
present’, Only in Fife, a district standing apart from the main turbulent 
stream of Scots mining history, did this ‘rule of reason’ triumph before 
1886; only there, as was explained in 1892, if ‘anything is to be arranged 
a deputation of coalowners, say seven in number, meet [sic] a deputation 
of miners, of the same number, and discuss the various questions’.! For 
the rest of Scotland the realization of McDonald’s aims lay in the future,2 
in the work of the Boards of Conciliation—such as that for the Lothians, 
founded in 1892—and, indirectly, of the Miners’ Federation of Great 
Britain, founded in 1888, the organization which, in opposing the principle 
of the sliding scale, ultimately triumphed over McDonald’s owncreation, 
the Miners’ National Union. 

In a way, surprisingly little comes out of the industrial relations develop- 
ments and trade union campaigning of these thirty years after 1855. 
Organization in the important western districts of Scotland remained 
rudimentary; restrictionism was a discredited policy; not a single sliding 
scale continued in operation, although the establishment of such scales had 
long been a cherished aim of the Miners’ National Union; and this aim 
was soon to be itself discredited before the attacks of the Miners’ Federation 
of Great Britain (of which only Fife, of all the Scots districts, was a founda- 
tion member). It is discouraging to have to write the period down as (from 
the industrial relations point of view) thirty years of futility; but such is 
not far from the truth. Parliamentary legislation had proved effective; 
but it was disconcerting that it should also have proved necessary. The 
blame for the failure of the men and their employers to work amicably and 
honourably together does not lie with any one party, but it seems impos- 
sible not to lay most of the blame at the door of the employers. The men, 
it is true, were often foolish and hasty, partly because continual inflows of 
new labour made organization difficult and the weight of accumulated 
experience insufficient. The employers, on the other hand, persisted for half 
a century in calculated attempts to perpetuate profitable injustices by 
thwarting the spirit, when not actually breaking the letter, of the Truck 
Act of 1831; the honourable exceptions to this were numerous, but they 
were the minority of cases, as were the cases (this time a very small minority 
indeed) in which truck shops were advantageous to the men. And 
secondly, the employers pursued the same policy of self-seeking at any 
moral price with regard to weighing, and again exercised their ingenuity 
to thwart the will of Parliament. But condemnation is not enough: why 
was this their policy? Primarily, it would seem, because of the intensity 
and the ‘atomistic’ nature of competition. The secular expansion of 
demand was enormous but was matched and sometimes more than 


1 Royal Commission on Labour, 1892 (xxx1v), Q.. 3810. 

2 At the beginning of the twentieth century there was far less consultation in Scotland than in 
England. This was especially notable with regard to the Special Rules—‘in Scotland the mine 
owners cannot admit that the miners shall propose the Special Rules. They have taken the Act 
literally, without going beyond what is specified in the Act’. R.C. on Mines, 1907 (xtv), Q..5531- 
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matched by the secular expansion of supply; while the conduct of the 
whole trade was dominated by its continual instability. Hence there was 
always a large and fluctuating percentage of production near the margin 
of profitability, and a large number of producers desperately anxious to 
keep down costs. Cutting wages by one device or another was probably 
the easiest means of doing this, and while it was a policy which benefited 
none if all pursued it with equal success, and while it might, in the long 
run, have actually paid not to do it, the labour market was not sufficiently 
unified, the employers’ interests were not sufficiently well identified, and 
the employers themselves were not a sufficiently homogeneous group for 
common action to be taken; while as for the cultivation of long-run 
advantages, nineteenth-century economic history shows again and again 
that few capitalists could afford to look to other than early returns. This 
explains—and if mutually incurred necessity is a justification, excuses—the 
employers’ conduct. It also emphasizes once more that the cycle and the 
trend were the master influences which would have upset the wisest and 
most carefully conceived plans, and which, almost unnoticed in their 
working, destroyed the great opportunity offered by the industry’s forma- 
tive period to lay a foundation of mutual confidence upon which later 
decades, harrassed by fresh international competition and then by war, 
could have securely built. 


Cambridge 


SHORT ARTICLES 


THE OPEN FIELD IN FLINTSHIRE, DEVONSHIRE 
AND CORNWALL 


By R. R. RAWSON 


Braunton Great Field was once farmed under the open-field system. He 

drew attention to the statement of Dr and Mrs C. S. Orwin that evidence of 
the open-field system is doubtful or non-existent in Devon, Cornwall, Wales and 
Lancashire,? and suggested that an examination of aerial photographs and the 
6-inch Ordnance Survey maps of Devon might reveal more traces of open-field 
agriculture in that county. Since the Orwins wrote, material which proves that 
the system was practised in Wales in the Hawarden district of Flintshire as late 
as 1748 has come to light. It is the object of this paper to describe how some of 
the boundaries of unfenced strips in the open fields of Hawarden survived to 
form the boundaries of the fields of to-day, and to suggest that present field 
patterns in parts of Devon and Cornwall can only be interpreted in terms of a 
similar process of survival of selected boundaries from an open-field arrangement. 


I 1949 Mr H. P. R. Finberg published an article supporting the view that 


THE OPEN FIELDS AT HAWARDEN 


Only two kinds of data can give adequate proof of open-field agriculture: state- 
ments in contemporary written records, and contemporary large-scale maps. 
Unfortunately, material of this sort is available for very few areas. The written 
records are usually estate papers and legal documents; many of the relevant 
statements in them are not definite and leave much to the interpretation of the 
student. The more satisfactory evidence is the large-scale map showing the open 
fields and their constituent strips in plan. Such a map was drawn by the agent 
of Sir John Glynne in 1748 to illustrate an exchange of unfenced strips among 
three landowners in the parish of Hawarden.’ The scale of the map is 150 yards 
to an inch, the open field boundaries are represented on it by full lines and the 
unfenced boundaries of the strips by broken lines. By preparing two tracings 
from the map, and shading the strips according to their ownership before and 
after the exchange, it has been shown how the exchange resulted in the con- 
solidation of scattered holdings into fewer parcels of land.‘ ‘I'wo important facts 
emerge from a comparison of the map with recent aerial photographs. Apart 
from four enclosures, each consisting of one strip, all the new fields were formed 
by combining two or more adjacent strips; and without exception the sides of 
the new fields are coincident with boundaries of unfenced strips. In other words, 
some of the boundaries of the strips were retained as the boundaries of the larger 
fields which are part of the present landscape. 


1 H. P. R. Finberg, ‘The Open Field in Devonshire’, Antiquity, no. 92, December 1949. 

2 C. S. Orwin, The Open Fields (Oxford, 1938), p. 59. 

3 Unnumbered MS., Glynne of Hawarden Papers, National Library of Wales, Aberystwyth. 

4 R. R. Rawson, ‘The Coal-mining Industry of the Hawarden District on the Eve of the 
Industrial Revolution’ Archaeologia Cambrensis, December 1941, figs. 3, 4, and pp. 122, 132. 
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Where eight adjoining strips were enclosed, immediately south of Mancot 
village, the resultant field is about half an acre in extent with the length about 
double the width. A large-scale map showing a pattern of boundaries formed 
by a group of such fields would reveal no obvious trace of the strips. But the 
enclosing of all the strips to form large fields depended on complete agreement 
among the most powerful landowners of a district, and this accord was not 
always reached. In the Hawarden area the three landowners were apparently 
not of one mind on the disposal of several strips, with the result that some of the 
fields were formed from four and in some instances only three strips. Four of the 
new fields are long and very narrow because each consists of only one strip. The 
boundaries of all the new fields can be related to those of the open-field strips 
by comparing the Hawarden map of 1748 with the 6-inch Ordnance Survey 
map, but there is little in the overall pattern of the modern fields to suggest the 
former existence of an open-field system, for the reason that most of the new 
fields are so large that relatively few of the strip boundaries have survived. 

Only five miles north-west of Hawarden, immediately south of Flint, the 
fields are all long and narrow.! Seen from the air their long axes are parallel 
and impart a characteristic ‘grain’ to the countryside. Although no map dating 
from the open-field period is available as proof for this area, there appears to be 
no explanation of the present field pattern other than that it arose in exactly the 
way described above for the Hawarden district, with the exception that here most 
of the fields are composed of only two, three or four strips. Sixteen of the fields 
seem each to consist of one strip; they are between 22 yards and 28 yards wide, 
and 280 yards long. 

It is maintained, therefore, that the existence in the present landscape of 
groups of long narrow fields obviously not of recent origin can be regarded, in 
the absence of other explanations, as a reliable indication of an evolution from 
an open-field system. The important criterion is the shape and not the length or 
breadth of the modern fields, for the Orwins have pointed out that the strips of 
the open fields were not of standard dimensions. In fairly flat areas of good soil 
the strip was usually about 220 yards long, 22 yards wide and roughly one acre 
in extent, but on steep or heavy land both length and breadth could be con- 
siderably less.? The strips at Hawarden were about 11 yards wide; the shortest 
was 80 yards long, and the longest 418 yards. Nor need the long sides of the 
fields be exactly parallel, for the boundaries of the outer strips in some open 
fields curved inward towards the headlands. 


FIELD PATTERNS IN DEVON AND CORNWALL 


In a belt of country extending southward from Honiton and Broadhembury to 
Ottery St Mary and Colaton Raleigh there are several groups of fields similar 
to those in the neighbourhood of Flint described above.’ Some of the groups 
contain upwards of twenty fields, all long and narrow and with their long sides 
parallel or nearly so, This arrangement is specially noticeable around Ottery St 
Mary. The fields range in length from 140 to 250 yards, and in width from 
22 yards to 66 yards. There are eleven fields each 220 yards long, 22 yards wide 
and one acre in extent. West of the village of Buckerell there are fields of similar 
dimensions, but some of the boundaries are slightly curved. Four of them are 
22 yards wide and roughly an acre in area. These field patterns are entirely 

* Ordnance Survey 1/25,000 map, sheet 33/27. 

2 GC. S. Orwin, op. cit. pp. 36, 43. 

* See O.S. 1/25,000 map, sheets 30/09, 30/19, 31/00, 31/10. 
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consistent with the view that they derive from open-field systems, and, as with 
their counterparts at Flint, it is difficult to suggest any other explanation for them. 

Fig. 1 is an attempt to illustrate the distribution of these fields. It was decided 
to colour on the 1/25,000 Ordnance Survey map all the areas occupied by 
groups of three or more adjacent fields, all the fields so coloured to be 110 yards 
or less in width.! These areas are shown in black on Fig. 1, and it is remarkable 
how they are largely confined to certain geological formations. Long, narrow 
fields are few on the Greensand hilltops and on the Triassic Pebble Beds, and 
comparatively few on the marls. Most of them are on the sandstone rocks and 
on patches of river gravel, and this is additional evidence in support of their 
origin in an open-field agriculture. Farmers are rarely interested in geology, 
but they are aware of differences in soil between one area and another. The soils 
developed on the sandstone and on the river gravels of east Devon are light, 
easily drained and generally suitable for raising wheat, while those of the marl 
country are heavier, less easy to drain and best kept under permanent grass. ‘The 
soils of the Pebble Beds and of the Greensand hills are thin and poor. The 
Domesday survey records agriculture in the Broadhembury, Payhembury, 
Awliscombe, Whimple and Ottery St Mary districts, and it is therefore likely 
that if the open-field system was ever practised at those places it was established 
in Saxon times. It is well known that elsewhere in England Saxon farmers 
preferred areas of light, fertile, easily drained soils. In east Devon they would 
have sought out and ploughed the areas occupied to-day by the majority of the 
narrow fields. 

If, in the light of the foregoing arguments, it can be accepted that some of the 
present field patterns of Devon are an indication of the existence there in earlier 
times of an open-field system, it follows that the system was practised over an 
area larger than that represented by the black patches on Fig. 1. Only con- 
temporary maps could show its exact distribution. Most of the larger fields on 
the sandstone around Ottery St Mary and Payhembury are rectangular and 
could have been formed by the merging of six or more strips, and it is significant 
that in the marl country many of the fields have boundaries so irregular they 
could not have been formed in that way. 

In no other parts of Devon and Cornwall are assemblies of narrow fields so 
numerous or as striking as in the areas described, but in over a hundred localities 
scattered throughout the lower ground between Exmoor, Dartmoor and Bodmin 
Moor there are enough of them to suggest an association with open-field 
agriculture. The most convincing of these are: near Camelford, 1/25,000 map, 
sheet 20/18, N.G. ref. 110830; Broadclyst, 20/99, 985967; Kilkhampton, 21/21, 
249109; Almiston Cross and Woolfardisworthy, 21/32, 360206 and 334214. 


London School of Economics 


' 110 yards, or the approximate width of five unfenced strips, was selected as a convenient 
limit which would include the fields which are narrow to the extent of suggesting a connexion 
with an open-field system. 


‘ AN EARLY TUDOR POOR LAW 
By G. R. ELTON 


HILE the secularization of poor relief was one of the outstanding 

achievements of the sixteenth century in most of Western Europe, 
England stood out because she developed machinery for administra- 
tion and enforcement to which there was no parallel elsewhere. The basic 
problems were much the same everywhere: economic causes were producing 
unemployment and in consequence vagrancy, and traditional methods of 
relieving the needy were proving insufficient. Since the problem was a general 
one, the solutions put forward and adopted also had many points in common. 
The need to relieve the real poor, the desirability of putting the unemployed to 
work, insistence on organized collection of alms (whether voluntary or compul- 
sory), in short, the responsibility of the lay power for the less fortunate of its 
subjects—all these appear in the legislation of continental towns like Augsburg 
or Rouen or Ypres, in the thought of reformers like Luther or Zwingli, in the 
schemes of theorists like John Major or Juan Luis Vives.! This general and 
natural agreement makes it very difficult to trace the influence of one scheme on 
another, or even to speak with much confidence of influence being exercised. 
Like problems tended to produce like answers, and English thought often 
arrived independently at much the same ideas as those evolved on the Continent. 

In the end England produced the only really effective national system of poor 
relief—the great Elizabethan code of 1597 and 1601. It is generally agreed that 
nothing much was done until the reign of that queen, though acts were passed 
under the early Tudors. Some municipal authorities produced workable 
schemes in the first half of the sixteenth century, but the government took no 
serious action beyond repressing vagrancy by savage punishments.” Severe 
censures have been passed on the statesmen of the reigns of Henry VIII and 
Edward VI for their apparent failure to realize that a man might be poor and 
workless through no fault of his own; as Professor Tawney has put it: ‘After 
three generations in which the attempt was made to stamp out vagrancy by 
police measures of hideous brutality, the momentous admission was made that 
its cause was economic distress, not merely personal idleness.’* The indignation 
behind this view deserves respect, even though it probably ignores the existence 
of the genuinely workshy whom temporary experience of the easier life of the 
roads taught the permanent advantages—such as they were—of vagrancy; that 
famous Elizabethan underworld of cozeners and coney-catchers was not entirely 
populated by the innocent victims of economic distress.4 Nor should it be for- 
gotten that theorists and statesmen were aware from an early date of the part 
played in the creation of wandering bands of beggars by such phenomena as 
enclosure, depopulation, and industrial slumps. Legislation against these evils, 
however, proved ineffective, and relief measures were slow in coming. 

1 For continental poor relief, cf. F. R. Salter, Early Tracts on Poor Relief (1926); W. J. Ashley, 
Economic History and Theory (1888-92), 1, 340 ff.; R. Doucet, Les institutions de la France au XVI° 
siécle (Paris, 1948), 1, 810 ff. 

2 B, M. Leonard, Early History of English Poor Relief (Cambridge, 1910), p. 61: ‘Before 1 569 no 
effective system of poor relief had been established, but many experiments had been made.’ 

3 Religion and the Rise of Capitalism (repr. 1948), pp. 262 f. 

4 Cf. F. Aydelotte, Elizabethan Rogues and Vagabonds (Oxford, 1913). 
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There were two stages in this legislation for relief. From the reign of Richard II 
to 1531, little more was done than to punish vagrants and talk piously about the 
need for charity to the genuinely poor. Begging was to be controlled, not 
prohibited or replaced by organized relief. The act of 1531 marked an advance 
of sorts.! It is still not admitted that vagabondage and poverty may be due to 
anything but idleness (‘the mother rote of all vyces’), but the body of the act 
makes a clearer distinction between those able to work (who are to be whipped) 
and those unable, and for the first time attempts to regulate the relief due to the 
latter by allowing them to beg under licences enrolled by the justices of the peace. 
But this licensing system was likely to break down over the simple impossibility 
of keeping a constant check on beggars; nothing had been laid down about the 
way in which work was to be found for those capable of doing it, and opinion 
was altogether turning against public begging. Thus another act was passed in 
15362 which has generally been taken as marking the beginning of the real Tudor 
poor law.® It was framed on new principles of which the three most important 
were these: work must be provided for those who cannot find it; begging is 
wrong and the helpless must be a charge on the community; the parish is to be 
the organization responsible for the task, and the justices of the peace must 
supervise it. The subsequent history of the poor law down to 1834 is the develop- 
ment of these principles and their application in practice. 

However, at the outset of this new era there stood, not the somewhat ineffec- 
tual act of 1536, but a discarded draft of vastly greater scope, ingenuity, and 
originality.4 It is the chief purpose of this article to rescue from oblivion a 
document which includes matter so revolutionary that it was never put into 
practice, as well as points which found their way into immediate and later 
legislation. It was written after the appointment of the commission which 
compiled the Valor Ecclesiasticus (30 January 1535);> indeed, the words of the 
draft, in speaking of the ‘late Comyssioners appoynted for the valuacion of 
spiritualties’,® are strong suggestion that the return had by then been made. 
This would put the date of composition into the autumn of 1535.’ That it was 
intended for the session of 27 Henry VIII, which opened on 4 February 1536, 
is twice mentioned in the document itself.* Nothing except a full transcript 


1 22 Henry VIII, c. 12. It is possible that at this time, or a little earlier or later, poor relief 
provisions of some interest (including the setting up of poor boxes and the collection of an 
assessment) were put into a draft act ‘for spiritual causes’; unfortunately, the document listed in 
Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, v, 50, cannot now be traced at the Record Office, while the 
abstract is quite insufficient. 

* 27 Henry VIII, c. 25. Miss Leonard stated that this act ‘was probably drawn up by the king 
himself? (op. cit. p. 54). She gives no evidence for this assertion, and I think it must be wrong. 
It cannot be shown that Henry drew up any acts at all in his reign, though very occasionally he 
corrected one. That the statute emanated from the government need not be in doubt, but we 
know from many a draft who the man in charge of government legislation was at this time. 
Thomas Cromwell perhaps was behind this act, but certainly not the king. 

3 Cf. W. S. Holdsworth, History of English Law (1945), 1V, 392 ff. 

* The draft is in the British Museum, Royal MS. 18. C. vi (hereafter cited as ‘draft’), Itis not 
calendared in Letters and Papers; the Royal MSS. were first properly catalogued in 1921, and the 
draft was not listed in the older catalogues. Its only mention, as far as I am aware, before this 
isin G. Schanz, Englische Handelspolitik (Leipzig, 1881), 1, 478 n. Schanz describes the draft well 
enough, but his deductions and comment are sadly astray; he also misled Ashley (of. cit. 11, 358), 
who added some imaginative embroidery of his own. 

5 Letters and Papers, vil, 129 (1). 

® Draft, fo. 66. 

_ 7 The Valor was generally completed by June, though some returns did not come in till 
September (J. Hunter, in his introduction to the Valor Eccl., Record Commission, Pp. 25). 
*)Dratt, fos. 10, 100. 
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could altogether convey its special air of competence and completeness, but its 
length—thirty-three folios written on front and back—precludes an operation 
which would also involve much tiresome repetition. It is hoped that relevant 
quotations, lengthy at times, will supply an acceptable compromise. 

The preamble must be given in full. It represents a thorough and logical 
classification of the poor, and its language is remarkably free both from the 
sentimentality which sees only innocent victims and the brutality which sees 
nothing but idle knaves.! 


Forasmoche as the Kynges Maiestie hathe full and perfite notice that ther be 
within this his Realme aswell a right grete multitude of strong valiaunt beggers, 
vacabundes, and idle persones of bothe kyndes, men and women, which—though 
they myght well labour for ther livyng if they wolde—will not yet put themself 
to it as dyuers other of his true and faithfull subiectes do, but geue themself to 
lyue idlely by beggyng and procuryng of Almes of the people to the high dis- 
pleasure of almyghty god, hurte of ther owne soules, euyll example to other, and 
to the grete hurte of the comen welthe of this Realme; as also dyuers other olde 
sicke lame feble and impotent persones not able to labour for ther livyng but ar 
dryuen of necessite to procure thalmes and charite of the people. And his highnes 
hathe perfite knowlage that som of them haue fallen into such pouertie onely of 
the visitacion of god, through sickenes and other casualties, and some through 
ther owne defaulte, wherby they haue come fynally to that poynte that they 
coulde not labour for any part of ther livyng, but of necessite ar driven to live 
holy of the charite of the people. And that some haue fallen to such mysery 
through the defaulte of ther maisters which haue put them out of seruyce in 
tyme of sickenes and left them hooly without relief or comforte. And some be 
fallen therto through default of ther frendes which in youthe haue brought them 
vp in ouermoche pleasure and idlenes and instructed them not in any thyng 
wherwith they myght in age gett ther livyng. And some haue set such as haue 
ben vnder ther rule to procure ther livyng by open beggyng euen from childehod, 
so that they neuer knewe any other waie of livyng but onely by beggyng—And 
so for lacke of gode ouersight in youthe many live in grete mysery in age. And 
some haue comen to such myserie through ther owne defaulte, as through 
slouthe pride negligence falsehod and such other vngraciousnes, wherby ther 
maisters louers and ffrendes haue ben driven to forsake them, and fynally 
noman wolde take them to any seruyce, wherby they haue in processe of tyme 
lyen in the open stretes and fallen to vtter desolacion. And dyuers other 
occasions haue brought many to such pouertie, which wer very long to reherse 
here. But whatsoeuer thoccasion be, charite requyreth that some waie be taken 
to helpe and socour them that be in such necessite, and also to preuent that other 
shall not herafter fall into like mysery. 


Here, for once, we see the sixteenth century looking with open eyes at the 
failures of its society. The workshy are separated from the willing and helpless, 
and the latter are classified into the victims of circumstance (and act of God), of 
a faulty or vicious upbringing, and of their own folly. There are points missing 
which are obvious to the modern student, surveying the business four hundred 
years later, but at least there is here no moralizing on idleness; this preamble 
reveals a thoughtful economist of common sense and compassion. 

Diagnosis was one thing—later statutes were to be nearly as plain about it as 
this draft; but no statute ever succeeded as this did in evolving machinery for 
dealing with sturdy vagabonds. That those who can work should be set to work 
was and is a commonplace, and the great Elizabethan statutes provided for such 


1 [bid. fos. 1-26. Throughout I have modernized the punctuation and extended abbreviations; 
the spelling remains unchanged. 
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employment locally and on local responsibility. But this draft was much bolder. 
It proposed to solve the problem of unemployment by a comprehensive, though 
short-term, scheme of public works. A body called the ‘Councell to aduoide 
vacabundes’, consisting of eight members, five at least to be a quorum, was to 


be set up to superintend 

certeyn comen workes, aswell for makyng of the Hauen of Douer, renouacion 
and reparacion of other hauens and harbours for shippes, as for makyng of the 
comen high waies and ffortresses, skowryng and clensyng of watercourses 
through the Realme. 

The council was to take up its duties on the first day of the coming Easter Term 
(1536), ‘and to contynue foreuer’; the works which it appointed were to start on 
1 March 1537 and to stop, in the first instance, at Michaelmas 1540. Later 
clauses empowered the council to make ordinances concerning the works and the 
administration of relief, to appoint salaries for subordinate officials, and to 
punish offenders against its orders. Such wide powers of delegated legislation 
were unusual in scope, though they did not differ in principle from those en- 
joyed, for instance, by the court of augmentations. What was exceptional was 
that this council’s orders were to be proclaimed in like manner as proclamations 
made by the king and privy council.1 Each piece of work was to be in the charge 
of a deputy appointed by the council. A week before the work was to start, 
proclamations would be made, and all able-bodied unemployed were to report 
for duty. They were to receive ‘reasonable wages’, and the money due (‘besides 
mete and drynke’) was to be kept until enough had accumulated to clothe the 
man. Vagabonds failing to report were to be arrested and brought to the place 
of work. If the man proved obdurate he was to be taken before a justice of the 
peace, and being there convicted, on the word of three lawful witnesses 

of his refusell to labour, or of his contynuall loitryng, or of any sedition, vnlaw- 
full meane, corrupt councell, or practice to make murmuracion grudge insur- 
rection in and emong the rest of the laborers, 

he was to be gaoled until the next market day. Then he was to be publicly 
burned in the ball of the right thumb, ‘as Clerkes that take ther bokes for felonye 
ben on the lefte honde’, and discharged. If branded vagabonds were appre- 
hended who could not prove that they had been engaged on the public works 
during the preceding four weeks or could not show some just impediment, they 
were to be indicted for felony at ‘the next Sessions’.? 

The basis of the draft was, then, a great and astonishing scheme of labour, to 
be administered by a central board through the direction of local officers 
responsible to it. The remarkable vision and enterprise of such an idea early in 
the sixteenth century does not need stressing. Hardly less remarkable is the 
comparatively mild treatment of strikers, agitators, and incorrigible rogues. 
They would, in fact, be given two chances of mending their ways, with nothing 
worse than forcible rounding up and a little light branding to jog their obstinacy ; 
and only if they refused what must, in sixteenth-century conditions, be called 
the authorities’ long-suffering kindness, were they to suffer the rigour of the law. 
They would not even be proceeded against unless three good witnesses bore 
testimony, two more than were required to swear a man’s life away for treason. 
For the device of public works to cure unemployment there was no precedent 
in England, nor has such a step ever been taken under the direction of the 

1 Draft, fos. 29-306. 2 Ibid. fos. 3-6. 


° It was only in 1551-2 that two witnesses were demanded in treason trials, and even this 
remained not incontestable until 1696 (Holdsworth, op. cit. tv, 499). 
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central government; the thought proved sterile. No genuine foreign influence 
seems to be discoverable, either, and one feels that the scheme was the author’s 
own. 

That these public works would have to be paid for was not overlooked. 


And for the bearyng of the charges of theseid workes and for the relief of 
theseid vacabundes, The Kynges grace, of a speciall zeale and loue that he hathe 
to the welthe of all his subiectes, will geue to the furtheraunce of theseid workes 
as by his highnes shalbe thought conuenyent.! 


But, realizing no doubt that to rely exclusively on the royal benevolence would 
hardly be sound policy, the draft went on to decree an annual? levy or graduated 
income tax. It lists six separate groups affected, though unfortunately the sums 
to be paid by each are left blank: ecclesiastical dignitaries? with an annual in- 
come of £100 or over; the same with £20 or over; all temporal lords and laymen 
with £100 annual income from land (‘of enheritaunce or by ffees’), or worth 
£1000 in moveables; the same with £20 in income; the same with £5 in income 
or £20 in moveables; all the rest except some exempt persons—femes covert, 
apprentices, ‘such as live of the charges of ther frendes without wages’, and any 
certified by the churchwardens of their parish as unable to pay. It was a com- 
prehensive catalogue, and one would gladly know what percentage of the 
national income this radical reformer was proposing to distrain for his scheme of 
social relief. In addition, there was to be a collection of contributions in parish 
churches appointed for the purpose, a box being set up in the church ‘before the 
sacrament there as nygh as can be reasonably deuysed’, with three keys—one 
to the parson, one to the churchwarden, and one to the local deputy who took 
charge of the money and gave a bill of receipt to the other two.® 
The next clause is so extraordinary that it deserves quoting in full. 


It is also enacted by thauctorite aforeseid that if any such vacabunde and idle 
persones be sicke, which of likeliod myght well labour if they were hoole, that 
then theseid deputies shall assigne certeyn Phisicians and Surgeons to loke vnto 
and remedie ther diseases; And that thesame Phisicians and Surgeons shalbe 
paied for ther labour and paynes in and about the curyng and helpyng of the 
sicke and sore vacabundes and idle persones, as is aboueseid, of theseid moneye 
and of thother charite of the people; And when such sicke and sore persones ben 
cured and heled, then they to be put to labour in theseid workes vnder the 
paynes before expressed.® 


The poor were to have free medical attention, at the public expense. With its 
stress on the cure of unemployment and wholesale income taxes and this last 
amazing provision, the draft would almost seem to have anticipated much of 
very recent happening, though admittedly its concern in curing the poor was 
to make them fit for work. But even that was much better than leaving them in 
diseased idleness. 


1 Draft, fo. 6. The words ‘his...conuenyent’ were substituted for ‘theseid Councell shalbe 
appoynted and thought convenyent’—i.e. that the council would fix the king’s contribution! 
Probably this was only a slip of the pen. 

2 That these sums were to be levied every year and not only once appears solely from a chance 
remark on fo. gb. 

8 ‘Euery Archebisshop, Bisshop, Abbot, Abbesse, priour, priouresse, Master or warden of 
College, Maister of hospitall, Archedeacon, Dean, prouost, prebendary, parson, vicar, and euery 
other persone that hathe office, dignyte, or promocion spirituall. ..’. The dignitaries with 
£20-100 naturally do not include bishops or archbishops. The Valor was to be used in assessing 
income. 

4 Draft, fos. 65-76. 

5 Ibid. fos. 8-85. 6 [bid. fo. 9. 
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A few more clauses concluded this part of the draft. Unlicensed departure 
from the works was to be felony. The collection of the annual levy was to cease 
at Michaelmas 1540, ‘as the workes aforerehersed do’. All commissions of the 
peace were to be renewed before 24 June 1 536, with an additional clause (given 
in full and in Latin) ordering the carrying out of the present act and all ordinances 
to be made ‘per Senatum siue Concilium selectum et ordinatum per idem 
Parliamentum’. (The council was to be appointed by Parliament inasmuch as 
the names would be listed in the proper act; in the draft they are represented by 
the letters A to H only.) The document further recites the oath to be taken by 
all local government officials in shires, cities, boroughs, and towns, swearing to 
enforce the act and the council’s ordinances.* 

So much for the first and most striking part of the draft. In order to deal with 
those vagabonds and valiant beggars who were strong enough to work but either 
could not or would not find employment, the state was to provide useful public 
works much needed at the time;? a special department of state—for that is what 
it amounts to—was to be set up to administer the scheme, with powers to make 
administrative orders and appoint local officials; the nation was to pay for it by 
a graduated income tax; the local magistrates and police officers were to assist 
in enforcing the duty to work on recalcitrant beggars; and labourers in ill health 
were to receive attention at the public expense. The scale and scope of the plan 
are breath-taking, even if they must raise immediate doubts as to its practic- 
ability. But there can be no question that the author of this draft believed in 
going to the root of things and in applying drastic remedies; that he limited the 
operation of his scheme in the first place to three and a half years does not mean 
that he did not intend to prolong it before it expired. Possibly, however, he may 
have hoped to cure unemployment in a few years, or doubted the capacity of 
the state to find enough roads and harbours to supply work for a longer period. 
Or again he may have had prudent doubts about his ability to persuade 
Parliament to vote heavy taxation for more than a few years. 

The draft next turned to the other class of poor—those too old, weak, or sick 
to work, and therefore in need of relief. It recognized that legislation as such 
would do little good unless it were consistently enforced, and that the justices, 
mayors, and the like, whom previous acts had made responsible for the little 
that was attempted, were likely to be too busy on other matters. They were 
therefore enjoined to meet once a year, starting before Michaelmas 1536, in such 
convenient places within their jurisdictions as they thought best, and there to 
appoint two ‘Censours or Ouerseers of pouertie and Correctours of Idlenes’ for 
each parish, choosing them from four men presented by the relevant constables.’ 
These censors were to be the essential element in the system. To ensure their 
attention to the work they were to hold no other office and were even freed from 
jury service.* They were answerable to the justices in quarter sessions who could 
imprison them for neglect, to await punishment by the council to avoid vaga- 
bonds.° Their duties were many and heavy. Once a month they were to search 
out all idle vagabonds in their parish and bring them before the justices for 
punishment.® They were to discover and report all the impotent and sick poor 
whom the justices would then convey to a hospital or other suitable place, if 

1 Draft, fos. 106-11. 


* The repairing of harbours and defences, in particular, is a point that often comes up in 
Thomas Cromwell’s notes of things to be attended to (e.g. Letters and Papers, Vil, 420; Vul, 527 
1077). , , 

3 Draft, fos. 116-13. 4 Ibid. fos. 266-27. 

5 Ibid. fos. 28-285. 8 Jbid. fo. 14. 
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necessary at the public expense.! Thirdly, their monthly search was to include all 
those in misfortune—honest men who cannot live on their earnings ‘by reason 
of multitude of children or other honest cause’, or who have come to extreme 
poverty through ‘sickenes, fyre, water, robberie, or otherwise’; these were to 
have assistance in the form of public alms by order of the justices acting upon 
the censors’ certificates.» They were to take all healthy begging children 
between the ages of five and fourteen and apprentice them to masters, first 
clothing them suitably out of the poor box; children between twelve and 
fourteen who proved refractory were to be ‘whipped with roddes’ at the justices’ 
orders, as often as was necessary.3 

The money obtained by the general levy and the triple-locked chest in the 
parish church was only designed to pay for the public works; as regards the needs 
of the sick and unfortunate, the author came out strongly against indiscriminate 
charity as an encouragement to open begging. He made it an offence punishable 
by a fine of 40s. to give, ‘in money, mete, drynke, or clothyng’, to sturdy beggars, 
though apparently he permitted some assistance to the genuine poor.t Since 
men were in any case averse to charity towards vagabonds and only paid them 
blackmail under duress, a clause which punished the victim rather than the 
source of intimidation was not likely to prove effective. Ordinarily, however, 
alms were to be administered by the authorities. Every week the censors were 
to appoint one to three poor men, to go round the parish ‘with a Maunde or 
basket and a Tankerd or pot, knockyng at euery doore’, to collect spare food and 
drink for the poor. Even these men were given an official title—‘ bedelles of the 
pouertie within the parisshe of A’. The stocks, bread and water, and finally the 
withdrawal of the dole and compulsory labour—by these means the overseers 
were to make sure of their beadles’ honesty and efficiency.® 

As for alms of money, there was first to be some vigorous encouragement of 
charitable feelings among the people. To this intent, the ‘Ordynaries of euery 
Diocesse’ (the bishops, that is) were to supply to every parson, before Michael- 
mas 1536, 


a compendious sermon or collacion wherin the manyfold vertues of charite, and 
how meritorious it is in the sight of god, And what guardon or rewarde is pre- 
pared for such as vse thesame; And also the manyfold vertues of labour and 
occupacion, and howe highly it is commended by scripture, And how holsome 
it is for the body, and on thother side how odious the vice of slouthe and Idlenes 
is in the sight of god, And how pernicious it is to the carnall body [are set out]. 


This sermon the parish priest was to read on Sundays and holidays ‘in the high 
masse tyme’, improving the occasion as best he could, and exhorting the people 
to almsgiving. He was to appoint two ‘honest persones of the parisshe’ to 
collect alms in the church; they were to hand them for immediate distribution 
to the overseers (who had charge also of all money left to charity by testament), 
and provision was made for failure on anybody’s part to carry out these compli- 
cated instructions.6 Ordinary alms would never, therefore, have to be accumu- 
lated, since it was thought that the censors would make assignment on each 
occasion; yet there was to be an alms box in the church, double-locked with a 
key each to parson and overseers, to store the half of each 40s. fine levied on 


1 [bid. fos. 146-15. 2 Thid. fos. 15-15). 

3 Ibid. fos. 206-21. 

4 Tbid. fos. 19-20. He excepted ‘the power sicke sore aged impotent and feble neighbours, and 
such as be not able to get ther livyng holy by labour’. 

5 Jbid. fos. 17b-185. 8 [bid. fos. 16-17, 186-19. 
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those who continued to practise private charity towards the undeserving poor.* 
The draft has no inkling of a compulsory poor rate to replace all private charity : 
compulsion is applied only to the financing of the public works, while poor relief 
proper continued to depend on private conscience and voluntary alms, even 
though much organized pressure is exerted. 

There now remain only a few odd points to mention. Shipwrecked mariners* 
were to be given food and lodging for one day and one night, after which (unless 
they wished to find work locally) they were to return to their place of birth or 
proper residence, being passed from town to town at the expense of ‘the comen 
Treasure or Chamber of euery such Citie borough or Towne’.? Justices, mayors, 
and so forth, were empowered to permit the victims of natural disasters, robbery, 
and sickness ‘to make and procure asmany games of shotyng for his & ther relief 
and furtheraunce as shalbe thought expedient’; all other such games were for- 
bidden, unless a justice of the peace was present.* The last clause but one seems 
to have wider application than the relief of poverty. It orders that 


euery persone and persones that herafter shalbe before any whatsoeuer Lusticiar 
delyuered for suspicions of felonye by proclamacion, or be acquyted of any 
felonye by verdyt or by the Kynges generall pardon 


shall be discharged immediately and without payment of any fee to any officer, 
sheriff, clerk of the peace, or anyone else.> While it is possible that only such 
people were meant as were charged under the ordinances of the council to avoid 
vagabonds, the clause suggests that a remedy was provided for a more general 
grievance; bribery may often have been necessary before even an acquitted man 
could regain his freedom. 

The draft concludes with a list of various kinds of people to be included among 
the vagabonds punishable under the act, a list which is both so interesting in 
itself and so strikingly phrased that it deserves extended quotation: 


seruyng men comenly called Ruffelers which be retayned in no man his wages 
but lyve idlely in Cities and Townes (and namely in the Citie of london), 
procuryng and makyng assaultes and affraies, hauntyng and frequentyng the 
Tauerne and vicious places; Scolers of the vnyuersitees of Oxforde and cam- 
bridge that go about beggyng without sufficient authorite; Shipmen pretendyng 
naufrages or hurt in the Kynges wares or seruyce. ..; proctours and pardoners 
goyng about and not autorized by the Kinges highnes; and all other persones. . . 
vsyng and practisyng dyuers and subtyll craftes and vnlawfull games, that is to 
seye, dise, cardes, bowles, Closshe, tenes, or other new inuented or to be in- 
vented games,*® which cannot dispende yearly of fee, inheritaunce, or by his 
wages, fyue poundes, or is not worthe in mouable goodes xl li’; And such as 
pretende knowlege and conyng in physik, surgery, phiysnamye, palmestrie, 
destenyes, or other craftie sciences wherby the poore rude and innocent people 
is disceived; Syngle women livyng by thabomynable vice of Lechery which 
shalbe founde loitryng in the Contrey; And generally all and euery persone and 
persones which shall contynue out of seruyce by the space of xl daies.. . 


What a picture, not unfamiliar though it is, of the roads of Merrie England— 
with its brawlers and drunkards, its wandering but far from innocent scholars, 
its pardoners, its cheats and quacks and prostitutes! No one can deny them 


1 Draft, fos. 20-20. * Victims of ‘naufrage’. 

3 Draft, fos. 216-23. 
_ * Ibid. fos. 23-23. I confess that I do not understand how a game of archery (if that is what 
it was) could assist in poor relief, unless a man could earn money by arranging one. 

5 Ibid. fos. 31-31. 


® Similar lists of forbidden games are found in earlier legislation, e.g. 12 Henry VII, c. 12. 
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colourfulness, but to-day, when we are no longer in danger of having our heads 
broken or our purses cut by them, it is fatally easy to grow sentimental over these 
ruffians. One may prefer to take a contemporary’s word for it, believing that 
the criminal classes at least existed before ‘the rise of capitalism’, 


It is plain, of course, that even this draft made no attempt to deal with the 
deeper economic and moral evils from which pauperism sprang—evils it so 
competently diagnosed in the preamble. But that could hardly be its purpose: 
other legislation was required (and existed) to prevent depopulation and the 
like, and this act was intended to cure symptoms only. Apart from the notable 
scheme of public works, it is the administrative machinery provided in the draft 
which strikes one as most impressive. Through the whole of it there runs a 
deliberate preoccupation with organization and the means of enforcement, and 
the author is in no way afraid of creating office after office. At the head of the 
whole scheme he puts his council, a virtual ministry of social welfare, empowered 
to legislate and enforce its decrees, and charged with the supervision of both 
public works and public relief. Under them there are, on the one hand, the 
deputies commanding individual works—purely administrative officials, these. 
On the other hand, there are the justices of the peace and equivalent borough 
officials who have to see to the local enforcement of the orders received from the 
council as well as of the act itself. Furthermore, as there are executive officers 
in charge of the works, so permanent executive officers are required for the relief 
of the impotent poor and the searching out of vagrants. Thus we have the cen- 
sors or overseers on whom in practice the effectiveness of the act depends even 
more than it does on the other officials mentioned. They in their turn appoint 
the beadles who collect spare food and drink, while they are associated with the 
clergy responsible through collectors (sidesmen) appointed by them for the 
collection of alms which the overseers distribute. 

The creation of suitable machinery has already been mentioned as the specific 
achievement of the English poor law. This draft sets the tone very determinedly, 
inventing much more boldly than the Elizabethan acts were prepared to do. It 
also embodied all the rest of the principles which were to govern future action— 
the responsibility of the lay power, the need to provide work, the prohibition of 
begging, the parish organization. Its general levy foreshadowed the later poor 
rate which was also in the first place intended to make possible the purchase of 
materials for the unemployed to work on. In nearly all its provisions it either 
went as far as the completed poor law was to go, or very much farther than any 
English government ever found itself able to go. The appointment of parish 
overseers and the effective supply of work, which are supposed to make the acts 
of 1572 and 1576 a new departure,! are here worked out; the least one can say 
is that the statesmen of Elizabeth’s reign are more likely to have learned these 
principles from this draft than from the practice of local authorities or the pre- 
cepts of continental reformers at work in Edward VI’s England, both of which 
have been invoked for this purpose. Some of the phrases listing classes of 
rogues, which close the draft, recur almost word for word in the Elizabethan 
poor law; it does not look as though the draft failed to attract notice in the 
second half of the century. 

1 14 Eliz. c. 5; 18 Eliz. c. 3. Cf. Leonard, op. cit. pp. 70 ff. 

2 Ibid. pp. 61 ff.; C. Hopf, Martin Bucer and the English Reformation (Oxford, 1946), pp. 116 ff. 
(for a cautious view). 

3 E.g. 39 Eliz. c. 4, sect. ii. 
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Of more immediate importance, however, is its relationship with the act 
actually passed in 1536, the act which apparently took the place of the draft and 
therefore needs a little closer attention. Although ostensibly passed to deal with 
the question of men out of work, it devotes little time to them, only declaring 
that local officials must find work for the unemployed. Its main concern is with 
a new way of relieving the needy: open begging is forbidden, town officers and 
churchwardens are to make a collection of alms every Sunday and holiday, and 
the money is to be put in ‘common boxes’ in the parish church.* The sole 
exceptions to the general rule against private almsgiving are private charity 
within a man’s own parish and alms to prisoners (sect. xxi) ; the exceptions added 
in a separate schedule (sects. xxiv—xxviii) must be ascribed to changes made in 
Parliament under pressure from the Houses since they make mention of friars 
and monasteries who were already condemned to extinction in the plans of the 
government. On the large lines, therefore, the act as passed is very similar to 
the draft: work is to be found for the unemployed, and voluntary charity is to 
be organized in each parish so as to abolish indiscriminate almsgiving. The 
resemblance of act and draft appears even more clearly from some of the 
details. Sect. vi orders local officials to apprentice pauper children to masters 
and to give them ‘a raiment to entre into suche service’ from the alms; older 
children refusing to work are to be whipped. This clause is so like the cor- 
responding provision in the draft that it seems to be based upon it. In sect. ix 
the clergy are exhorted to take every opportunity to preach in favour of alms; 
the draft is more specific, but the idea is the same. Vagabonds found idle a 
second time are punished with whip and ear-cropping; a third offence makes 
them felons (sects. x—xi). The details vary a little from the draft; the principle is 
the same. Every week some of the poor are to be appointed to collect surplus 
meat and drink (sect. xvi) ; these are the beadles of the draft. There are, of course, 
differences, and in one or two points the act is more precise than the draft. 

The poor law of 1536, the law which inaugurated the era of real poor relief 
legislation, was thus based on the draft which we have discussed at such length. 
From the draft the act took all that was new in its principles, but it dropped all 
the new machinery which alone gave reality to good intentions. Not only did 
it discard altogether the scheme of public labour, contenting itself with vague 
phrases, and the council which would have given to poor relief a more constant 
and effective attention than the privy council could spare time for; it even dis- 
carded the parish overseers. It was naturally this absence of machinery, no less 
than the voluntary nature of the alms, that rendered the act ineffective. How- 
ever, it retained enough of the draft to have made it appear ever since the first 
of a series of enactments which, partly by reincorporating details dropped in 
1536, were in the end to give England her remarkable system of poor relief. 


‘Thus this draft is very important in the history of the attempts made by Tudor 
governments to solve the problem of pauperism. Yet it does not look in the least 
like a government draft. I have discussed the characteristics of such ‘proper’ 
drafts elsewhere ;? this manuscript, with its small pages, its writing upon both 
sides of the paper, its clerkly but unfamilar script, is quite unlike the real thing. 
Striking proof of its unofficial origin is found in small points like the use of 
‘senatus’ to describe the council for vagabonds, or of ‘censors’ as an alternative 

1 97 Henry VIII, c. 25, sects. iv, xiii, xvii—xix. 
® ‘Parliamentary Drafts 1529-40’, Bull. Inst. Hist. Res., xxv, My cake 
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title for parish overseers. These terms suggest the mind and tongue of the 
humanist; there is nothing like them in the known work of government drafts- 
men. Yet the document is among the British Museum’s Royal Manuscripts and 
very probably belongs to those which entered that collection from Thomas 
Cromwell’s papers; that is, it found its way into government circles.) It was used 
in preparing the official act of 1536, and its influence can be traced in later 
legislation. Though it, therefore, came from outside the government, it was 
known to it; does this offer a clue to its author? The man to fill the bill must be 
a pamphleteer with an interest in social reform; he ought to be a humanist and— 
because of his opposition to indiscriminate charity—a reformer in religion ;? he 
must have had a connexion with the government, for his plan was either com- 
municated and in part adopted, or (which is more likely) was commissioned 
when the need for another poor law became apparent. In a shadowy manner 
the author shows signs of belonging to that circle of clients, servants, and 
remote followers which grew up round Thomas Cromwell in the 1530’s—men 
who were to him both propagandists and planning staff. 

As it happens, there was a man among them who answers the requirements 
listed to a satisfyingly complete degree. In 1535, Thomas Godfray, printer of 
London, brought out, under the title The maner of Subuention of poore people, a 
translation of the relief ordinances made in 1525-9 by the town of Ypres. The 
translation was by one William Marshall, himself a printer on occasion, but like 
so many of his profession at the time also a pamphleteer and ardent reformer.* 
His chief claims to fame are the reformist Primer of 1535 and the translation 
which he made and printed of Marsiglio’s Defensor Pacis. This latter work was 
commissioned by Cromwell who advanced Marshall £20 for the production.® 
That the printer was certainly well acquainted with the minister is also con- 
firmed by another of Cromwell’s correspondents who, deploring Marshall’s 
extremism in religion, remarked that ‘ye know what Marshall is’.6 The pamph- 
leteer was something of a stormy petrel. In 1534 he corresponded with a dis- 
contented Oxford scholar on the iniquities of heads of houses and the lack of 
learning in the University, while in 1535 he tried his eager hand at persuading 
the recalcitrant Carthusians to the right way by distributing copies of Marsiglio.” 
In August 1536, at a time when the government were cautiously advancing 
towards Lutheranism, Marshall wrote a sententious letter to Cromwell in which 
he bewailed the fate of poor people persecuted for heresy, warned the lord privy 


1 Cf. Catalogue of Western MSS. in the Old Royal and King’s Collections (Brit. Museum, 1921), 1, 
xvi, for the fact that some of the volumes in the collection ‘evidently’ once belonged to Cromwell. 
Like our draft, the volumes thus identified were omitted from the old catalogues. 

2 Cf. Salter, op. cit. pp. 33, 76 ff., on the orthodox judgement of the Sorbonne in 1531. Admit- 
tedly the doctors made exceptions to the rule of no unorganized almsgiving, even as the draft 
does; but they started from the premise that it is lawful and not punishable to give at any time 
and anywhere, while the draft adopted the ‘reformed’ opinion that this is not so and allows 
exceptions only as necessities. On the Lutheran and Calvinist views, cf. Tawney, op. cit. pp. 92, 
114 f. 

2 Cf. for some light on this group, W. G. Zeeveld, The Foundations of Tudor Policy (Harvard, 
1948). Mr Zeeveld errs, it seems to me, in seeing in these men originators of ideas rather than 
disseminators—a source of inspiration for action rather than of comment upon. it. 

4 Marshall’s translation is conveniently reprinted in Salter, op. cit. pp. 36 ff. On the man himself, 
cf. D.N.B., and E. G. Duff, A Century of the English Book Trade (1905), pp. 99 f. 

5 Letters and Papers, Vu, 422-33 X1, 1355. 

8 Ibid. 1x, 345. ' 

7 Ibid. vim, 600; 1x, 283, 523. Mr Zeeveld’s doubts of this story (op. cit. p. 133, n. 13) are due 
to an error he makes in his dates. Marshall’s activities did of course take place before the 
executions, and the evidence offers no difficulty on that score. 
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seal against flatterers, and sent him a sermon for edification ;* Cromwell’s 
patience must have been greater than he is usually given credit for. Marshall 
was, then, a man who held advanced views in religion, translated and published 
propaganda material, and was employed by Cromwell in his most enterprising 
pamphleteering venture. 

To cap it all: in the very year (1535) when our draft was written, Marshall 
proved his interest in matters of poor relief by translating a recent continental 
ordinance on the subject and publishing it with a dedication to Queen Anne 
Boleyn. It would be convenient if easy parallels could be drawn between the 
Ypres Forma Subventionis Pauperum and the draft, but matters are not arranged 
with such admirable simplicity. In any case, two points rob such arguments otf 
much force. As has already been said, progressive ideas on poor relief were much 
the same in a number of places; while, secondly, Marshall especially stressed 
that he was not putting the Ypres scheme forward as the best available: 


Nat that my meaninge is. . .so highly to esteme this maner and forme of subuen- 
tion and helpynge that none coulde be deuysed so good or better or that I wold 
haue it obserued and kepte of ineuytable necessytie bycause it lyketh me or yet 
that I (beyng baren of wytte lernynge and experience) wolde to ostente and 
bost my selfe and take vpon me to be a prescriber and teacher yea of any man in 
this behalfe.? 

He was only publishing the ordinance in order to draw the attention of king and 
council to the problem. Though deeply interested in the whole question he held 
no special brief for this particular solution; may one not suppose—despite, or 
even because of, his mock-modest disclaimer—that his interest was also finding 
expression in ideas of his own? If Cromwell was engaged upon the preparation 
of a poor law, either because it was in any case necessary or because the forth- 
coming Dissolution made it an urgent matter, would he not most likely com- 
mission a draft from that one of his pamphleteers who had recently proved his 
special knowledge by printing a book on the subject? 

These are conjectures, though of a kind that ought to carry some weight; 
unfortunately, little positive evidence is forthcoming to support them. It has 
already been pointed out how difficult it is to trace influence and derivations in 
this field. The most one can say is that this draft, which in any case has a good 
many highly original ideas of its own to contribute, does suggest a general 
acquaintance with continental solutions of the problem, and that the only 
Englishman known to have been actively interested in continental poor relief 
at this time was William Marshall who also had close contacts with the govern- 
ment of Thomas Cromwell. Handwriting is no help: it is neither impossible nor 
certain that Marshall wrote the draft. Perhaps one had better prevent one ever 
intrusive King Charles’s Head from entering the discussion: there is not the 
slightest link between this draft and More’s Utopia. 

We cannot, then, be certain of the author of this remarkable document, 
though Marshall’s name is the most likely one to attach to it. However, this 
after all is not a very important matter. What is certain is that the draft was not 
written by the official draftsmen—either by Cromwell himself (let alone the 
king) or by the king’s legal counsel—but originated in the fertile brain of a 
private individual. It is also certain that the draft was written for the govern- 
ment and formed the basis of the official legislation of 1536. In the event, its 
most striking details were dropped. There is no scheme of public works, no 
income tax, no council to avoid vagabonds, in the act of 27 Henry VIII. There 


1 Letters and Papers, x1, 325. 2 Salter, op. cit. p. 32. 
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are not even parish overseers of the poor, though these were later to be appointed. 
With all the new machinery excised, the act proved ineffective. It followed the 
draft in organizing the relief of the impotent, in acknowledging the need for 
employing the sturdy, and in fully recognizing the essential difference between 
the two. But it would not take the necessary steps even to ensure relief. Neither 
the act nor the draft can be blamed for insisting on voluntary alms rather than 
a poor rate: it was axiomatic at this time that alms had to be freely given to do 
good to the giver’s soul, a position only reluctantly abandoned when it was seen 
that most men preferred other ways of doing good to their souls. But the failure 
to provide effective machinery is surprising, especially because the government 
of the 1530’s did not usually fail when administrative reforms were called for. 
Yet if it is remembered what the chief business of this session early in 1536 was 
to be, the explanation suggests itself. A government which was about to embark 
on the vast and delicate operation of dissolving the monasteries had enough 
administrative problems on hand without installing new machinery for poor 
relief. Like Parliament,! the author of the draft was not aware of these plans; 
Cromwell, however, knew well what was coming, so that he found himself 
forced to substitute for Marshall’s plan (if it was his) a mere stop-gap measure 
of good intentions. 

All this allowed for, the achievement of the draft still remains remarkable. 
It was not still-born: much of its detail became law at once, and more found 
realization later. It originated new principles and practice; it stood at the 
beginning of serious and effective legislation to deal with the great social 
problem of the day. That its most revolutionary suggestions were always to 
prove beyond the capacity of government, is perhaps a pity. But what ought to 
stay in the mind is that a scheme of such magnitude and precise detail, so much 
practical humanitarianism and sound common sense, so much immediate and 
so much more ultimate effect, grew up in 1535 in the circle of advisers and 
thinkers who surrounded the government of Thomas Cromwell. 


Clare College, Cambridge 


1 Cf. above, p. 64. 


A PRICE AGREEMENT ON THE GOLD COAST—. 
THE KROBO OIL BOYCOTT, 1858-1866 


By FREDA WOLFSON 


RADE between European buyers and African producers in West Africa 

falls into distinctive and recurrent patterns, the merchants oscillating 

between price agreement and cut-throat competition, and the producers 
withholding or releasing their crops accordingly. If competition becomes too 
intense, the more powerful firms combine to fix prices for buying produce, but 
competition from outsiders soon leads members of the combination to break 
away. Then, when all have joined battle and individuals are threatened with 
destruction, the larger firms enter once more into the truce of a price agreement. 
On their part, the producers have consistently refused to sell their crops for what 
they consider to be less than a reasonable price. They are instantly suspicious of 
any combination to keep prices down; and, not being solely dependent on a cash 
crop for their livelihood, these peasant farmers are free to withhold their produce 
whenever the price seems unequal to the trouble of marketing their crop. Yet 
European firms repeatedly miscalculate the elasticity of the supply and hope- 
fully ignore the dangers of new entry inherent in price agreements.* 

The most spectacular hold-up of produce in recent years took place on the 
Gold Coast in 1937-8 when the cocoa farmers effectively boycotted a very strong 
combination of European buyers and forced them to give way. Eighty years 
earlier a similar boycott was staged on the Gold Coast, though in this case it was 
more protracted, lasting from 1858 to 1866, and the product was not cocoa but 
palm oil.? In both cases there were three common features: first, the attempt 
to eliminate competition between buyers by agreeing upon a fixed price; 
secondly, the spontaneous move by the producers to institute a boycott and to 
sustain it in spite of severe pressure; and finally, the attitude of the government. 

Both in 1858 and 1937 the producers’ response to the price agreement was 
voluntary and unanimous. In 1937 it was alleged that the boycott had been 
prompted by a few unscrupulous agitators, and that, left to themselves, the 
innocent and illiterate farmers, who knew nothing of pools and world markets, 
would gladly have taken any price offered them.‘ The success of the cocoa hold- 
up was an effective answer to such accusations,° and it is noteworthy that through- 
out the period of the palm-oil boycott, no such allegations were ever made. 
There is scarcely another instance of organized disaffection on the Gold Coast 
which was not attributed to self-seeking demagogues; and the absence of any 
comment of this kind in the correspondence on the subject of the 1858 boycott 

* See W. K. Hancock, Survey of Commonwealth Affairs (Oxford, 1942), 11, pt. 2, 201 ff., for a dis- 
cussion of West African trade cycles. 


® Report of the Commission on the Marketing of West African Cocoa. [Cmd. 5845], 1938, hereafter 
cited as the Nowell Report. 

* Official correspondence between the Gold Coast and the Colonial Office is the only available 
source for this episode. As far as can be traced no published work notices it. A. B. Ellis, History 
of the Gold Coast of West Africa (1893), pp. 221-3, and W. W. Claridge, History of the Gold Coast and 
Ashanti (191 5)» PP- 499-500, both refer briefly and inaccurately only to the rebellion and military 
expedition which preceded the boycott. As far as is known, there are no documents belonging to 
the firms concerned still in existence. 

4 Nowell Report, para. 176. 

5 Ibid. paras. 207 and air ff. 
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seems proof enough that agitation was nowhere suspected. On the contrary, the 
government itself was responsible for bringing about the only dissension that 
occurred in the ranks of the peasant community. The offer of political reward in 
return for their subservience led a few chiefs to support the government, but 
they were isolated from their people and their defection failed to shake the 
resolution of the vast majority to withhold their produce.! In both boycotts the 
government brought discredit upon itself and forfeited the trust of the producers 
because, while professing to be the appointed guardians of African interests, the 
administration openly supported the European merchants in 1858, and in 1937 
its passive attitude was taken for tacit approval of the merchants’ action.? 

Certain features in the economic life of the producers had undergone some 
change in the eighty years between the two boycotts. In 1858, for instance, 
Gold Coast producers could do without European imports if they chose and 
therefore had no need to market produce for cash. By 1937, however, though 
this was still substantially the case, Africans had come to regard certain imported 
commodities as indispensable.’ Again, the production and marketing of palm 
oil in the mid-nineteenth century was the direct concern of the family unit, 
whereas by 1937 there were many absentee landlords and multiple owners who 
employed hired labourers to tend their cocoa farms. It might have been 
expected that these ‘plantation’ owners would sell their stocks of cocoa even at 
a low price by contrast with the peasant farmers who would hold out for a good 
return for their individual efforts. But in both boycotts the producers would not 
sell except at a reasonable price,® and on both occasions the merchants failed to 
appreciate this basic fact. 

In 1858 so engrossed was the government with the political and financial 
aspects of the boycott that it gave little thought to the price agreement which 
had brought the dispute about. Not long established on the Coast, the admini- 
stration lacked sufficient influence in the interior to create the conditions under 
which trade could be developed. Because its resources were slender the govern- 
ment felt obliged to rely on the co-operation of the European merchants, while 
the merchants in their turn insisted on government protection of their interests 
and property. It was perhaps hardly surprising that these two sections should 
join forces on occasion, and that the Africans’ viewpoint should be ignored. But 
the government must certainly be criticized, first, for allowing a political dispute 
to be so manipulated that one European firm stood to gain an economic 
advantage over all its rivals, and secondly, when this trading house was joined 
by a second European firm and one African in an agreement to keep buying 
prices down, for discriminating against the African merchant and supporting 
his powerful European confederates who were better able to claim its attention. 
The harassed and penurious administration was so anxious to obtain money 
from the transaction that it put all other questions aside. 

The palm-oil boycott which began in 1858 was staged in the eastern part of 

1 The political situation is summed up in the first paragraph of the memorandum by W. 
Unwin, 13 September 1861, on nos. 8144, 8146 and 8148, C.O. 96/53. See also Return of Chiefs, 
enclosure 2 in no. 1357, C.O. 96/57, which shows that only eight out of at least forty-five chiefs 
sided with the government. 

2 Hancock op. cit. pp. 223-5. 

3 Nowell Report, para. 176. Sardines, kerosine, candles, tobacco and matches are cited as 
necessities which the producers could buy in 1937-8, though all other imports were strictly 


boycotted. 

4 Jbid. paras. 59 and 62. These landowners are, of course, Africans. : 

5 But see ibid. paras. 184 and 218, where it is pointed out that in 1937-8 the idea of a pool 
among buyers was as much destested by the producers as the low price offered because-of it. 
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the present Colony where the two sections of the Krobo tribe divided between 
them the richest and most extensive palm-bearing lands in the Gold Coast. 
Although a belt of oil palms followed the coast-line along its whole length, this 
small Krobo area, some thirty miles from the sea, produced well over one-half 
of the oil exported from the Gold Coast. The total Gold Coast supply formed 
only a small proportion of the oil supply to the Liverpool market—an average 
of 6-4 per cent over the five years 1849-53, and 4 per cent in the period 1854-8.1 
At this time in the eastern districts palm oil had still to compete with slaves as 
an export commodity, because, although slave-trading had been abolished by 
law in 1807, a lucrative trade in slaves was still carried on in territories where 
Britain had little or no influence. Further, Gold Coast oil was inferior both in 
quality and quantity to that produced to the east in the region of the Oil Rivers, 
which had also the advantage of navigable waterways and therefore of lower 
transport costs to the sea.2 The Gold Coast, by contrast, had only human 
porterage and narrow, ill-kept bush tracks. 

Yet Europeans persisted in the trade in palm oil because it was then the only 
satisfactory medium of carrying on a reciprocal exchange of manufactured 
goods and African produce. Palm oil was used in increasing quantities in in- 
dustrial England, especially for machines and in soap-making. When, in 1854, 
the outbreak of the Crimean War cut off the supply of Russian tallow from the 
English market, the value of palm oil, already an essential import, was enhanced. 
The introduction of steam transport between Liverpool and the West Coast in 
1852, which cut sailing time from five weeks to three and lowered freight rates, 
also helped to stimulate trade. Quick returns and brisk demand encouraged a 
much larger body of merchants to compete for the West African trade than in 
the first half of the nineteenth century when, after the dislocation caused by the 
abolition of the slave trade, only a handful of the more powerful firms had 
managed to survive. Trade with the Gold Coast, indeed, had been concentrated 
in the hands of two old-established London houses, Messrs F. and A. Swanzy 
and Messrs Forster and Smith. They scorned the new-fangled steamships and 
went on trading in their own sailing ships, but this conservatism made them 
vulnerable because new competitors from Liverpool, though smaller men, had 
the advantage of the lower costs and reduced risk of steam transport. Competi- 
tion was also to be feared from African merchants who at this time began to 
export produce to Europe on their own account. 

It was not long before Messrs Swanzy, realizing that it would be difficult to 
maintain their dominance in Gold Coast trade seized an opportunity to control 
the market in oil in the hope that such control would place them in an un- 
assailable position. In 1858 a rebellion in Krobo enabled Swanzy, with the 
consent and support of the Gold Coast government, to become the sole contractor 
for the entire Krobo oil supply at a low price fixed by themselves. The time 
seemed opportune. Although the world price of palm oil as registered in the 
Liverpool market had shown an upward trend for several years, rising from £36 
per ton, the highest price quoted in 1851, to an average of £44 from 1854 to 
1857,* the general recession in 1858 made the English market uncertain. 


1 Statement of the Trade and Navigation of the United Kingdom with Foreign Countries and British 
Possessions, H.C., annual, hereafter cited as Trade and Navigation Reports. There are no figures for 
the Gold Coast by itself before 1849. 

* Memorandum by Sir B. Pine, 28 March 1859, in no. 2633, C.O. 96/45. 

®° Reports of Colonial Possessions [1539], p. 188. H.C. (1852), XXxI, 202. 

4 Statistical Abstract for the Colonies, H.C., annual. 18 54 is the first year for which average prices 
are available. 
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Swanzy planned to eliminate all competition from other buyers on the Gold 
Coast, and stood to gain a handsome profit in the English market if the price 
remained high. 

Swanzy’s plan failed completely. That they had been anxious about their 
position on the Coast is evident from the haste with which they entered into 
the scheme, without giving due consideration to the nature of the supply market. 
Even when they were joined by Forster and Smith and one African merchant, 
the combination was still unable to solve the problem of how to corner a market 
in which supplies dwindled and then vanished. 

The government had a large part to play in the whole affair. Many officials 
were sincere philanthropists and believed, as did the merchants, that the shortest 
cut to civilization for the Africans was through the development of a reciprocal 
trade. Yet, with a minute annual income, the administration was weak and 
ineffectual. The British Government had little authority over the seaboard and 
none inland, exercising in name only a vague protectorate. Its headquarters 
were at Cape Coast in the west, more than 100 miles away from Krobo, and the 
sole representative of the government in the eastern districts was an aged 
merchant at Accra, the principal station. 

When the palm-oil trade became important, merchants demanded active 
protection from the government because, from its nature, this trade involved 
penetration of the interior. Oil was manufactured in small quantities by in- 
dividual producers and had to be brought from village markets to central depots 
where it was put into casks to be rolled down to the coast by hired labourers. 
All these operations required a multiplicity of middlemen who acted as brokers 
for the European firms or their agents on the coast. Some trading risks were 
inevitable: the producers might adulterate their oil, the brokers might abuse 
their trust, prices in England might fall unexpectedly, a cargo might be lost at 
sea. But there were other dangers which the merchants held could be obviated 
if the government extended its power inland and set up an orderly administra- 
tion. As it was, tribal warfare was liable to break out at any moment and 
capriciously upset the pattern of trade, while marauding bands whom petty 
tribal authorities could not restrain caused loss without hope of redress for the 
owners as long as the government refused them its protection. 

The merchants’ hopes seemed likely to be fulfilled when Sir Benjamin Pine, 
one of the most distinguished of Gold Coast governors, took up office in 1857. 
He appreciated the need for the government to play a more active role and took 
a number of steps to make British influence felt in the eastern districts. Though 
his stay was brief, his successor, Major Bird, carried on the work Pine had begun, 
and took the opportunity of a quarrel between the two rival kings in Krobo to 
assert the government’s authority there. By sending British troops to help the 
king who seemed more friendly to the administration, Bird planned to win his 
support for government policy.? When both sections of the tribe turned hostile 
at the appearance of government forces, Bird sent a punitive expedition against 
all the Krobos, and the administration fined them the large sum of £8,125.* 

It was hoped that this assertion of authority would help to establish British 
influence over a wide area in the eastern districts, but the incident was to have 

1 At this time £7,000-8,000, of which £4,000 was an annual grant from Parliament. 

2 Pine to Labouchere, 12 November 1857, no. 11, 298, C.O. 96/41; 26 December 1857, 
no. 1397, C.O. 96/41; and 5 January 1858, no. 1408, C.O. 96/43. 


8 Bird to Lytton, 9 September 1858, no. 10,381, C.O. 96/44. 
4 Bird to Lytton, 9 October 1858, no. 11,429, C.O. 96/44; and 10 November 1858, no. 12,546, 


C.O. 96/44. 
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far-reaching and unexpected effects. At the end of 1858 Bird farmed the Krobo 
fine to Mr R. Hutchison, an African and Swanzy’s principal agent on the coast. 
There is no record of the negotiations, but Hutchison undertook to pay the 
government the amount of the fine in cash and to recover it in oil from the 
Krobos. Having no adequate administrative machinery to collect the money 
itself, the government evidently thought this expedient the most satisfactory 
alternative. With government approval, Hutchison on his part contracted with 
the Krobo kings and chiefs to credit them with rod. for every gallon of oil they 
collected. They were to receive no monetary payment and the nominal price 
was to remain fixed until the fine was completed.1 The Krobos were thus liable 
to produce for Swanzy 195,000 gallons or 600 tons of oil, one-third of the total 
amount exported from the Gold Coast to Britain in 1857.” 

The current price paid to producers on the Gold Coast in 1858 was Is. a 
gallon,’ but Hutchison was probably safeguarding himself against the possible 
effects of the slump in Britain at that time. After crediting the Krobos with 
£13. 6s. 8d. a ton, and paying about an equal amount in transport costs, he 
allowed for a profit even if the price in Britain should fall sharply from the 
1857 average of over £43 per ton. But more important than the immediate 
advantage of exclusive control, Swanzy would have the opportunity, under 
government auspices, of establishing agencies throughout the Krobo country so 
that in future years their position would be assured. When other merchants 
became aware of the position, they protested vehemently against Swanzy’s 
tactics. The English price fell to just below £39 in 1858, but it quickly recovered 
and maintained an average of £43 per ton over the next three years. There were 
many bids for the coveted contracts, French and Spanish factors offering to 
take them over at a premium.* The comments of Forster and Smith on their 
rival’s deal are unfortunately lost. 

Messrs Swanzy might have been spared much invective and rancour if their 
competitors had stopped to consider what the Krobos themselves would think 
of the agreement. Though the kings and chiefs had affixed their marks to the 
contracts, the Krobos had no intention of parting with their oil for less than the 
current market price. Voluntarily they combined in a boycott of Swanzy’s 
agents, and since no other merchants had access to their markets at this time, 
the supply of oil stopped altogether. The best oil season of the year came in 
February but Hutchison complained to the government that up to March 1859 
only 100 gallons had been paid in. Although government troops were ordered 
to give Hutchison every assistance in obtaining the fine,® the boycott was suc- 
cessfully maintained, as figures for oil exports show. In 1857 the amount of oil 
shipped from the Gold Coast to Britain was 1,870 tons. When the boycott began 
that total fell to 763 tons in 1858, and rose slightly to just over 800 tons in 1859 
and 1860.’ Apart from the oil which was forcibly seized in the Krobo country, 
these quantities were exported from the whole of the remainder of the oil palm 
belt where competitive prices ruled. 


' Bird to Lytton, 11 December 1858, no. 263, C.O. 96/44. 

* 320 gallons to the ton. Figures are available (in Trade and Navigation Reports) for exports to 
the United Kingdom only, local returns of total exports being so unreliable as to be worthless. 
The largest buyer of palm oil, next to Britain, was the United States. 

* Minutes of Executive Council, 22 March 1861, in no. 8144, C.O. 96/53. 

4 Ibid. 4 and 8 June 1861. 5 Ibid. tg April 1861. 

* Bird to Newcastle, 4 January 1860, no. 1487, C.O. 96/47. 


* Trade and Navigation Reports. The rebellion probably caused exports to drop in 1858 before 
the boycott began. 
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Nothing more was heard of the fine or the boycott for the next two years, and 
even then the Colonial Office would have let the matter rest had not the War 
Office in 1860 sent an irritable reminder that the cost of the expeditions to 
Krobo in 1858 had not yet been repaid.! This prompted the Secretary of State 
to make inquiries and the governor’s reply in January 1861 gave the Colonial 
Office the first detailed statement of the farming of the fine and its consequences.” 

Hutchison, unable to bear the whole burden of the cash payment to the 
government, and fearing perhaps the competition of his strongest rival, had 
given £3,000 of his contract to Mr W. Edwardes, also an African and chief agent 
on the Coast of Messrs Forster and Smith. A small proportion, to the value of 
£750, was farmed to Mr William Addo, an independent and enterprising 
African merchant.* The original contract price of 1od. a gallon was retained. 
Although the scarcity of oil had pushed the price in the open market up to 
1s. 3d. a gallon,® the contractors believed that because their agreement had 
received government sanction, they were secure from outside competition. 
Between them the three sureties had paid £5,741 to the government in cash— 
Addo’s share of this sum being £568’—and Hutchison and Edwardes asserted 
that they were even more heavily in debt because of the additional £3,800 they 
had had to lay out in caskage and other expenses. Already the levy had led to 
insubordination in Krobo. If the merchants persisted in trying to extract the 
full amount of the fine the government was in danger of losing all control.8 

This report caused a stir in the Colonial Office. In 1858, the governor’s 
action in farming the fine had passed almost without comment.® In 1861, great 
indignation was expressed at this ‘oppressive and unsatisfactory’ method of 
dealing with the fine, which amounted to handing over ‘...a luckless tribe of 
Africans to the tender mercies of irresponsible Merchants, armed with power to 
wring out of them all the produce they could. . .’.1° Yet, strongly as the Colonial 
Office might in private condemn its own carelessness in sanctioning the agree- 
ment, the duty of officials was to find a practical solution of the problem. 
Clearly the Krobos could not be allowed to defy the merchants. Their engage- 
ment had been authorized by the administration whose primary objects, despite 


1 War Office to Colonial Office, 9 August 1860, no. 7995, C.O. 96/50. 

2 Andrews to Newcastle, 12 January 1861, no. 1302, C.O. 96/51. 

3 There is no evidence that a pool existed between Swanzy and Forster and Smith at any time 
other than during this boycott, but until 1873, when the latter firm sold out their interests on 
the Gold Coast, these two concerns always wrote to the Colonial Office at the same time about 
the same subject, which shows that at least friendly co-operation between them continued. 

4 Unfortunately, very little indeed is known about this interesting character. Apart from his 
business activities, Addo carried out minor political commissions for the government from time 
to time and, among other things, contracted with the government to supply postmen. When he 
died in 1876 his wife, Mrs Margaret Addo, carried on his business, but its scale was apparently 
much reduced. 

5 According to the new arrangement each of these men stood surety for certain kings and 
chiefs. Hutchison paid the government on his own and Edwardes’s behalf, the latter having 
evidently advanced money to Hutchison. But Addo had no further dealings with these two and. 
sent his contribution direct to the government. See memorandum by W. Unwin, 13 September 
1861, on nos. 8144, 8146 and 8148, and minutes of Executive Council, 19 April 1861 in no. 8144, 
both in C.O. 96/53. 

6 Memorandum by Sir F. Rogers, 21 September 1861, on nos. 8144, 8146 and 8148, 
C.O. 96/53. , 

7 Statement of receipts and accounts in no, 1302, C.O. 96/51. 

8 Andrews to Newcastle, 12 January 1861, no. 1302, C.O. 96/51. 

9 Minute by Sir H. Merivale, 13 January 1859, on no. 263, C.O. 96/44. The arrangement was 
accepted as a fait accompli though the governor was warned not to adopt such a course again. 

10 Minute by T. F. Elliot, 16 February 1861, on no. 1302, C.O. 96/51. 
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its philanthropic protestations, were to pay its own way and to protect the 
interests of British trade. The government was obliged to save the contractors 
from loss and to see that its own orders were carried out.’ It was therefore 
decided to back the powerful European merchants and to insist on payment. 

In 1861 the local government tried to find out how much oil had already been 
paid in. In one statement, the merchants maintained that they had received 
55,100 gallons of oil out of the total of 195,000 due to them.? In another, 
Hutchison said that he had entered one amount twice by mistake, and that in 
fact the Krobos had paid only 32,000 gallons of oil over the past three years.® 
These statements were so garbled that it never became clear exactly how much 
oil the Krobos had contributed, nor whether that amount was obtained by 
intimidation or seizure. The governor, Mr Andrews, then asked the British 
representative in Accra to examine the accounts.* Although this officer did not 
inspect all the receipts held by the Krobos® he assured the governor that the 
merchants’ accounts were substantially correct.® It was plain that all the people 
and most of the chiefs supported the boycott. Only one king, knowing that 
subservience would win him government recognition as paramount over all the 
Krobos, together with eight of his followers, sided with the administration, and 
these had to shelter in Accra from the anger of their people.’ 

To meet the demands of Hutchison and Edwardes, and to punish the Krobos 
for their refractory behaviour, the governor proposed to extract from them by 
force £5,174, the sum already paid in by the two largest contractors. No 
mention was made of recovering Mr Addo’s contribution. The oil seized by the 
soldiers would be sold at the current rate of 1s. 3d. a gallon, but governor 
Andrews would credit the Krobos with the old fixed price of 1od. They were 
thus liable for about 124,000 gallons, or 390 tons, and the profit realized by 
the government from the deal—about £2,500—would pay the cost of the 
expedition.® 

Despite the scruples it had expressed a few months earlier the Colonial Office 
accepted the governor’s scheme on grounds of expediency.® But in their desire 
to press the claims of the European firms, officials lost sight of the fact that for 
the administration to support such a discreditable agreement was to engender 
suspicion and hostility in place of the good-will that the British were so anxious 
to obtain. 

Active operations were not to begin until the major oil season in February 
1862. Meanwhile, unhappily for the contractors, the Krobos had come to 
realize that they need not export their oil from Pram Pram, the nearest British 
port. From about the middle of 1861 they began to send quantities of oil to 


? Minute by Elliot, rg October 1861, on no. 5146, C.O. 96/53. 
* Minutes of Executive Council, 22 March 1861, in no. 8144, C.O. 96/53. 
3 bid. 19 April 1861. 
4 Colonial Secretary to De Ruvignés, 28 March 1861, enclosure 1 in no. 8146, C.O. 96/53. 
° Receipts were issued by the contractors after March, 1859. Minutes of Executive Council 
19 April 1861, in no. 8144, C.O. 96/53. i 
* De Ruvignés to Colonial Secretary, 12 May 1861, enclosure 4 in no. 8146, C.O. 96/53. 
7 Hutchison to Colonial Secretary, 4 January 1862, enclosed in no. 1357; and Return of Chiefs, 
ere 2 in ia a3 7; C.O. 96/ sas According to this return thirty-seven chiefs were hostile to 
he government. See also memorandum by W. i 
ee ORG y W. Unwin, 13 September 1861, on nos. 8144, 8146 
8 
cos to Newcastle, 9 August 1861, no. 8146, C.O. 96/53; and 8 January 1862, no. 1357, 
4 Memorandum by Sir F. Rogers, 21 September 1861, on nos. 8144, 8146 and 8148, C.O. 
99/53. 
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ports lying east of the River Volta, beyond which the government had no con- 
trol. The competitive prices paid for oil at these ports soon attracted a regular 
trade and as a result the troops stationed along the Pram Pram road became less 
and less effective.1 Between August and December only 11,000 gallons were 
seized ;? from January to mid-February not more than 400 gallons came to the 
contractors;* and in March the flow of oil to this port virtually ceased.4 Yet 
export figures for the whole of the Gold Coast in 1861 and the following years 
show that the palm-oil trade was in a more flourishing state than it had ever 
been before.® The high price offered for this product at last made it profitable for 
the former slave dealers to concentrate on palm oil, and from this time dates the 
end of the export of slaves from the eastern ports.® 

Four years had passed since the fine was farmed out, and the whole mercantile 
community was anxious about trade in the eastern districts. The disturbed state 
of Krobo had an unsettling effect on the neighbouring tribes, the familiar trade 
routes had become completely disorganized and the administration was 
bankrupt and inert.’ By this time, too, Hutchison was heavily in debt to Messrs 
Swanzy who were about to sue him in the English courts, and both he and 
Edwardes joined with the other merchants in imploring the Colonial Office to 
authorize a settlement.® 

Not until January 1863 did the new governor, Richard Pine, Sir Benjamin’s 
brother, come to terms with the two contractors. They agreed to forego all claims 
to interest and expenses and to accept as compensation the sum they had already 
paid in to the government.® This amount, and the cost of collection, was to be 
recovered from the Krobos who were ordered to pay £7,750. Government troops 
were to interdict all trade with the area until this sum had been received. On 
their part the Krobos seemed disposed to end the quarrel, but they still refused 
to give up their oil at tod. a gallon. By tacit agreement, therefore, the govern- 
ment accepted payment in cowrie shells, the currency of the eastern districts, 
and by March it was reported that about half the required sum had been paid.!° 

At this juncture war in another part of the British Protectorate diverted 
Pine’s attention from the eastern districts, and the Krobo fine was left in abeyance 
for the next two years. In the interval Hutchison died and his liabilities were 
taken over by Mr A. B. McIntyre, the European who succeeded him as Swanzy’s 
chief agent on the Gold Coast. 

In April 1865 the government again turned its attention to Krobo, and under 
threat of force the Krobos appeared willing to pay the rest of the fine, making 
an immediate contribution in cowrie shells, together with a small quantity of 

1 Andrews to Newcastle, 13 September 1861, no. 9107, C.O. 96/55. 

2 Andrews to Newcastle, 8 January 1862, no. 1357, C.O. 96/57. 

3 Andrews to Newcastle, 13 February 1862, no. 2527, C.O. 96/57. 

4 Andrews to Newcastle, 13 March 1862, no. 3563, C.O. 96/57. 

5 Exports of palm oil to U.K. in: 1861, 1,352 tons; 1862, 1,974 tons; 1863, 2,213 tons; 1864, 


4,464 tons; 1865, 6,237 tons; 1866, 7,500 tons. See Trade and Navigation Reports. 

6 The vigilance of the Royal Navy and the cessation of the transatlantic demand were also of 
major importance in ending the export of slaves. 

7 The Gold Coast finances grew annually more chaotic: debts piled up, the local revenue 
could not be increased and the Treasury obdurately refused all requests for aid. This state of 
affairs lasted until 1865 when the whole question of administration was discussed in the Select 
Committee on the West African Settlements appointed by the House of Commons. 

8 Edwardes to Colonial Office, 17 June 1862, no. 6143, C.O. 96/59; and Hutchison to Colonial 
Office, no. 1587, C.O. 96/59. 

9 Pine to Newcastle, 13 February 1863, no. 2441, C.O. 96/60. ; 

10 Pine to Newcastle, 11 March 1863, no. 3576, C.O. 96/60. At this time one ‘head’ of 2,000 


shells was valued at 25. 6d., but in 1865 at 25. 3d. 
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oil for which they were credited with 1s. 6d. a gallon, the ruling price.t It was 
not surprising that as soon as the troops left the area payment stopped. The 
Krobos had become so disgruntled and so suspicious of both the government and 
the two large firms that even the concession of a high price and permission to pay 
in cash failed to placate them. When the two contractors began a private 
blockade of Krobo to ensure that oil came only to them,? the mercantile body 
in Accra again begged the administration to end the lawlessness which had 
ruined trade in the eastern districts for so long. The government was pressed to 
give the contractors a sum in final settlement to terminate the original agreement 
which had led to the boycott.? 

The Colonial Office had long shirked its responsibility and continually put off 
a decision in the hope that the matter would resolve itself. But by 1866 the 
merchants were importunate, the Krobos themselves were probably anxious to 
end the dispute, and officials could not bear the thought of protracting it any 
longer. In February Governor Conran, successor to Pine, was authorized to 
assemble a board of arbitrators composed of officials and merchants, and they 
agreed that £3,500 was a reasonable claim. This amount, divided between 
McIntyre and Edwardes, was supplied by the British Treasury because there 
was no means of paying it locally.® 

But the last word on the Krobo fine had yet to come. Some months later, 
after the Colonial Office had filed away all the documents connected with the 
boycott and was ready to forget about it, a letter came from Mr Addo with a 
polite request for his share of compensation. He reminded the Colonial Office 
that he had paid £568 to the government in 1859, but, being illiterate, he had 
been slow to put in his claim when the arbitrators met in Accra. The Colonial 
Office found the prospect of reopening this question intolerable. Addo was 
told in cavalier fashion that it was too late and that he would have to forego his 
portion of the money.® 

The note on which the affair ended throws one feature of government policy 
into sharp relief. Although it had made every effort to satisfy the two European 
merchants, at no time had the government paid the slightest attention to Addo.” 
To sponsor European interests exclusively would have been blameworthy at any 
period, but at this stage such discrimination was perhaps particularly harmful. 
Africans were just beginning to enter into the highly competitive export trade 
and from the start their struggle against European firms was unequal. Some of 
the Africans were illiterate and they all suffered the handicaps of faulty organiza- 
tion and slender financial resources as compared with the Europeans. If the 

1 Jones to Cardwell, 9 May 1865, no. 5506, C.O. 96/67. 

* Conran to Cardwell, 23 October 1865, no. 12,031, C.O. 96/68. 


* Petition from Accra Merchants, Traders, Residents and Chiefs, 3 October 1865, in 
no. 12,031, C.O. 96/68. Addo was one of the petitioners and among the others were sixteen 
African merchants and traders and two Europeans. 

* Conran to Cardwell, 3 February 1866, no. 2374, C.O. 96/70. The two merchants on the 
board were F. C. Grant (an African) and W. Cleaver. Both were creditors of the Hutchison 
estate and agents of Swanzy. 

®° Conran to Blackall, 1 October 1866, no. 10,688, C.O. 96/72. 

* Yonge to Buckingham, 28 September 1867, enclosures in no. 10,176, C.O. 96/74. Addo 
stated that he had received only £55 worth of oil from the Krobos—so that his loss was 
considerable—and that the government had given assistance exclusively to the two larger 
contractors. 

7 Addo was not once asked to appear before the Executive Council to put forward his claim 
though Hutchison and Edwardes were repeatedly called; and although the Colonial Office 


considered that it had a moral obligation to seek redress for the two large merchants or to 
compensate them, Addo’s case was forgotten after 1861. 
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government had felt obliged to take the merchants’ side in the dispute, no dis- 
tinction should have been made between the claims of the European firms and 
the African. 

Casting an equally unfavourable reflection on the government were the 
political and social effects of its policy on the Krobos. During this episode the 
administration was for the first time brought into close contact with them; and, 
acting throughout on behalf of the merchants and against the producers, the 
government aroused deep resentment and suspicion among the Krobos. 
Further, British intervention resulted in a rift in the tribe brought about by the 
government’s promise of political rewards to the few self-seeking chiefs eager to 
take advantage of the occasion for their own ends. Tribal dissension was prob- 
ably unavoidable once the influence of the alien government had begun to 
spread; but the social disintegration which followed was none the less disastrous. 
Bound by the narrow fiscal policy typical of colonial administration in the age 
of laissez-faire, however, the Colonial Office could not afford to take cognizance 
of all these wider issues. 

Without doubt it was the producers who won the day. Suffering no loss from 
the boycott in its earlier years, the Krobos gained tremendously by their per- 
sistence in holding out against the price agreement. The new trade routes which 
were opened to them as a direct result of the boycott in British territory brought 
an unprecedented prosperity to these people.t This was evident both from the 
great increase in the export of palm oil from 1861 onwards, and from the fact 
that the Krobos were easily able to pay—in cash earned east of the Volta—the 
large sums exacted from them by the government in 1863. Moreover, the 
relative positions of merchants and producers underwent a striking change. 
The Liverpool market suffered only a temporary set-back, in 1858, when the 
contractors and the government tried to fix the buying price on the Gold Coast 
at the low level of 1od. a gallon. Towards the end of the period, however, in spite 
of a fall in the English price,” the local price had nearly doubled. The Krobos 
had forced the combination to abandon the agreed price and had gained from 
the rivalry of the large buyers and the many small concerns, African as well as 
European, which had entered the field. 

The price agreement which followed the imposition of the Krobo fine is one 
of the earliest, perhaps the first, to be recorded in the marketing of palm oil. 
Despite wholehearted support from the government the agreement proved 
unworkable. The large merchants had hardly formulated their scheme before 
its failure became apparent, and a period of ‘insane competition’ began. The 
pattern of West African trade showed itself characteristically true to form. 


University College, Exeter 


1 Ports on the River Volta and to the east of it eclipsed the western ports as centres of trade for 
a number of years though Accra as an administrative centre retained its importance. 

2 1861, £42°68; 1862, £39°83; 1863, £35°93; 1864, £35°65; 1865, £36-32; 1866, £4o-2r. 
Trade and Navigation Reports. 


ESSAYS IN BIBLIOGRAPHY AND CRITICISM 


XXIII. ECONOMIC GROWTH! 
By M. M. POSTAN 


I 


0 economic historian, however insulated from contact with economic or 

any other theory, can fail to notice the recent invasions of his territory 

by economic theorists and statisticians. Before the war theoretical 
economists were not, on the whole, much active in his immediate neighbourhood. 
Their main interests at that time centred on the trade cycle and on the related 
problems of the short-term equilibrium, and these could be, and in fact were, 
discussed against a supposedly unchanging historical background. Since the 
war, however, economic discussion has largely shifted to long-term problems, to 
secular trends, to factors of growth and decline: all of them topics very near the 
historian’s home. 

The new interest in evolutionary topics partly reflects the practical occupa- 
tions of post-war economists. In the last few years they have been called upon 
to pronounce on at least two related issues which cannot be discussed on 
the assumption that time stands still. One is that of the ‘run down’ of the 
industrialized economies in Western Europe, and the other is that of the ‘build 
up’ of the backward economics of Africa and East Asia. Both issues are con- 
cerned with growth and decline over long periods of continuous development 
and are to that extent ‘historical’. 

Practical necessity is not, however, alone to blame or to thank for the new 
orientation. To borrow an adjective much favoured by economists, the invention 
of the ‘long-term’ theories has to some extent been ‘autonomous’, i.e. a further 
stage in the expansion of a developing doctrine. For years before the war 
economists tried to break out of the bounds of ‘static’ and ‘particular’, i.e. one- 
commodity, equilibria within which the ‘marginal’ theories then largely 
dwelled. Attempts to construct theoretical models applicable to problems of 
general equilibrium, i.e. to the functioning of entire economic systems, occupied 
a number of younger economists in the ’thirties; and for the same reasons, 
attempts to construct so-called ‘dynamic’ models, i.e. theoretical devices for 
dealing with economic change over long periods of time, were also bound to 
come. 

In this way, under a double inspiration, economists have now moved into 
regions which historians have always regarded as their own. Yet, so far, the 
growing proximity has not done much to bring historical and theoretical study 
together. Perhaps nearest to history in form and substance has been the work of 
statisticians and econometricians, for some of the statistical series they -have 
produced in recent years reach into the very heart of the economic history of 
the nineteenth century. On the other hand, in the so-called ‘ dynamic’ theories, 


a vi W. Rostow, The Process of Economic Growth (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1953. Pp. vit 282. 
255.). 
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especially those conceived in this country, economic growth figures as an 
assumption hypothetical in form and non-historical in content. All they can 
do is to disclose the manner in which change over long periods might affect 
the mechanism of economic adjustments hitherto studied in its short-term 
setting; and more especially the relations between income, saving, investment 
and employment. In other words, to economists ‘growth’ is not so much a 
problem for analysis, as a new set of conditions in which their old problems are 
set. In so far as they have explored the process of growth instead of merely 
assuming it, they have been apt to confine themselves to the theory of capital 
formation which has always figured as, so to speak, a ‘long-term’ element within 
the short-term theory. 

On their part economic historians have been singularly insensitive to theo- 
retical movements on their flanks. In Britain they may sometimes have made 
use of Colin Clark’s statistical speculations, as an aid to teaching. In the United 
States, Schumpeter’s well-known book, with its emphasis on the formative role 
of the entrepreneur, has stimulated and sustained the work of ‘entrepreneurial’ 
histories. But these two treatises apart (and both lie away from the mainstream 
of modern theoretical debate), none of the recent writing and discussion of 
‘dynamic’ economics, or of theories of growth, has had much effect on the study 
of economic history by historians. The range of economic subjects studied by 
them still appears to be largely unrelated to any economic theory, old or new. 
And it is perhaps characteristic of the historians’ lack of interest in theoretical 
fashions that the economic problem to occupy post-war historians most, should 
have been that of economic fluctuations, mostly short-term fluctuations, in the 
seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 


II 


From this point of view Professor Rostow’s book is a new departure and a very 
important event in the literature of economic history. In it, for the first time, 
the future of dynamic economics is surveyed from the point of view of the his- 
torian, and a share in the enterprise is staked out on his behalf. Both the survey 
and the claim are obviously the products of wide reading, of concentrated and 
highly independent thought, and of an intimate understanding of attitudes and 
procedures of both economists and historians. No other economist, and cer- 
tainly no other historian, moves in the borderland between economics and history 
with the same ease as Professor Rostow, and nobody else but he could have 
tackled the subject of his present book with greater skill and authority. It is 
therefore a safe prophecy that much of his argument will command universal 
assent among economic historians and will sooner or later form part of their 
orthodox tradition. 


1 Of the recent British theorists who have published books on the subject, R. F. Harrod is 
preoccupied with the relation of income to saving consistent with continued advance of income, 
given the social framework, increasing population and technological progress (Towards a 
Dynamic Economics, 1948). Mrs Joan Robinson (The Rate of Interest and Other Essays, 1951) is 
mainly concerned with employment in a developing economy. She takes account of the various 
determinants of output over long periods of time (the ‘vicissitudes’ of a developing economy) but 
does not make them the subject of her inquiry. The growth of capital is perhaps the only deter- 
minant which she does not take for granted but subjects to causal analysis. Professor Hicks is 
also mainly concerned with the adjustment of his theoretical system, essentially short term’, to 
the assumption of a long-term expansion of saving and investment (Value and Capital, 1938 and 
The Trade Cycle, 1950). 
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In brief, Professor Rostow’s argument is that a theory of economic growth can 
emerge only from a study of those social factors which were in the past and must 
remain in the future the material of economic history—changes in technology, 
in tastes and in quantities of resources. But if historical study of this 
material is to make its contribution to a theory of growth it must be fitted into 
a theoretical enterprise ab initio, i.e. must be so limited and so directed as to be 
able to answer questions which a theory of economic growth will pose. Having 
thus made the case for a historical study serving theoretical purposes, Professor 
Rostow proceeds to enumerate and to define the theoretical objects thus to be 
served. In addition, the concluding three chapters of the book reproduce some 
of Professor Rostow’s historical studies, presumably on the assumption that they 
provide examples of historical studies harnessed to dynamic theory. 

The argument is thus both general and particular, and provides a prospectus 
of the theory of growth as a whole, as well as a detailed inventory of its contents. 
But on the whole, it is in Professor Rostow’s general argument, rather than in 
the detailed layout of dynamic theory, that his most authoritative and con- 
vincing ideas will be found. 

Most convincing of all is, of course, his demonstration that the study of 
economic development is not the kind of enterprise that economic theorists can 
further without the massive aid of the historian and of the sociologist. Some 
historians may even be prepared to go further and argue that the study of 
growth calls for equipment and techniques antithetic to all the ingrained habits 
of economic thought. To study the problems of long-term development is to 
invert the logical order of economic propositions and to transpose the things 
which theoreticians consider as problems and things which they take as ‘given’. 
In conventional economic analysis factors like technical progress, changes in 
tastes, or movements in population, are, for the purposes of argument, assumed 
as constant. This assumption is perfectly legitimate within the limits of short- 
term problems. Readjustments of a short-term equilibrium are, by definition, 
instantaneous or all but instantaneous; and while they take place, technology, 
tastes, population and the other ‘external’ factors must remain to all intents and 
purposes unchanged. But the assumption of unchanged external factors 
becomes more fictitious and false as the time-scale is extended, until it becomes 
wholly untenable in the ‘secular’ periods in which the problems of economic 
growth have to be set. Within these periods the significant movements are those 
which take place among the facts of social life which the economists have been 
in the habit of regarding as constant. Compared to them the short-term changes 
in supply and demand are unimportant and often irrelevant: Clapham’s 
‘ripples on the broad heave of historical change’. 

Thus, in changing over from ‘short’ to ‘long’ the economists must not only 
alter their time-scale, but also transfer their studies from the conventional 
subjects of economics to those which have hitherto formed the stock-in-trade of 
economic historians. ‘This some individual economists will doubtless be able to 
do without much trouble or pain. Some have done this already and are doing 
it every time they are called upon to discuss Britain’s or the world’s distant 
prospects. Economic journalists nowadays manipulate trends, real and 
imaginary, past and present, as to the manner born, and some of them have been 
doing this since the earliest days of economic journalism; indeed more so in the 
days of _Bagehot than now. In his days, and before him, the main body of 
economic doctrine was compounded of notions which were largely ‘dynamic’ 
and was accordingly shot through with what would now be considered as history 
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or sociology. Ricardo’s theory of investment and rent, his and Rodbertus’s 
theory of wages, the Malthusian theory of population, were nothing if not 
‘long-term’, and were, through Marx, able to inspire the only complete theory 
of economic development so far propounded. Occasional particles of history and 
more than occasional particles of sociology will be found even in John Stuart 
Mill; and Alfred Marshall ranged freely over the past and the future, especially 
in his Industry and Trade, and knowingly speculated about economic growth in 
terms patently historical. 

Yet for all this intermingling of the ‘static’ and the ‘dynamic’, of economics 
and history, the fact remains that it is not at the points of intermingling that 
the characteristic contributions of economic theory will be found. The advance- 
ment of economic doctrine, especially since the days of Menger and Jevons and 
within the world of ideas which since their day economists have inhabited, has 
been dependent on attitudes of mind and on a method of investigation as clearly 
differentiated from that of historians or anthropologists as any intellectual 
process can be. And itis this differentiation that, on Professor Rostow’s showing, 
will have to be broken down in the process of constructing a theory of economic 
growth. That theory will have to advance along the same road and by the same 
vehicles as those now used for their travels by historians. 


III 


To accept Professor Rostow’s argument is to pass upon the shoulders of 
historians the main responsibility for the theory of economic growth. But this 
responsibility cannot be discharged without some reorientation of historical 
studies. It will require from historians a certain minimum of relevance; in 
this particular case of relevance to the main problems of economic develop- 
ment. 

It can, of course, be argued that most historical work is, indeed cannot help 
being, relevant to economic development. Professor Rostow himself, writing 
in a mood of universal tolerance and optimism, tries to demonstrate how much 
economic history so far written has already contributed to our understanding 
of economic growth. But Professor Rostow does not of course believe that the 
main contributions of history should be confined to accidental by-products of 
researches ostensibly devoted to other objects. He obviously wants historians 
to assume clearly defined tasks capable of filling known gaps in the main 
structure of theory. The historian must thus be not only sufficiently ambitious 
to pursue theoretical objectives, but also sufficiently modest to confine his 
energies to objectives allotted to him in the common enterprise. 

Neither the ambition nor the modesty will be alien to the temper in which 
economic historians nowadays pursue their studies and will not repel anybody 
other than the few who have been drawn into the field of economic history by 
its antiquarian attractions. Nevertheless, even the historians who accept in 
principle the composite and co-operative nature of Professor Rostow’s enterprise 
may find it difficult to harness themselves to the topics he has prefabricated 
for them. 

The topics will be found in the middle chapters of his book in which he breaks 
down the problem of economic growth into subdivisions, each corresponding to 
a social tendency whose pace and direction can be expected to influence 
economic development. There is thus the tendency to consume and to save, the 
tendency to engage in pure and applied science, the tendency to breed children. 
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Each of these is in its turn revealed as a composite of other social trends, and the 
presumption is that all these tendencies and subtendencies must serve as the 
historian’s points of relevance, the hooks on which he will hang the products 
of his inquiries. And although Professor Rostow is careful not to assume that 
historians will receive their detailed hypotheses out ofa general dispensary, instead 
of conceiving them in the course of their researches, the very nature of his 
‘propensities’ and the purposes for which they appear to have been devised, may 
raise in the minds of a reader a number of awkward questions. 

Above all, historians will have every reason to feel puzzled by Professor 
Rostow’s confidence that the problem of economic growth, so broken down, 
could in the end be reassembled into a fully articulated theory. If he 
expects historical inquiries to make their contributions to certain precise and 
predetermined points in the theory of economic growth he must obviously 
expect them to yield results radically different from the habitual products of 
historical inquiry. Will they be in the form of general propositions expressed in 
universal terms and capable of mathematical or quasi-mathematical manipula- 
tion by economic analysts? If, on the other hand, he does not expect historical 
inquiries to abandon the empirical and concrete study of individual situations, 
by what magic and by what magicians will its results be transmuted into parts 
of an abstract and a universal theory of economic growth? 

As Professor Rostow is himself an outstanding historian, we must assume that 
he does not expect any such transmutation to take place. But in that case the 
difference between economics of the ‘short-term’ or ‘static’ kind and the 
economic theory of growth is even more profound than Professor Rostow’s 
general chapters make it to be. For in that case the shift from ‘short’ to ‘long’ 
will signify not only a transposition of what is asked and what is given but also 
a fundamental difference in the logical nature of the results. Indeed the 
difference is bound to be fully as wide as that which now distinguishes truths 
discoverable by historical investigation from those demonstrable in economic 
theory. 

The difference is inherent in the two respective subject matters. The factors 
‘external’ to economic analysis which are now the preserve of the economic 
historian are his not merely because the economist has been content to leave 
them alone. They have been eschewed by economists because they cannot be 
fully accounted for as mere quantities dependent on changing volumes of in- 
come and because for this and other reasons they do not lend themselves to the 
so-called deductive manipulation characteristic of economic theory or of formal 
logic.t And they have been adopted by historians because they can be under- 
stood only as facets of an integrated social process, or as interrelated parts of 
a single ‘organism’. The trivial and utterly irrelevant conclusions which Kelsen 
derived from his deductive study of political actions of the homo politicus have 
fortunately put an end to all endeavours to introduce into the study of politics 
the dialectical abstractions of Viennese economics. More recently an ingenious, 
if somewhat humourless, attempt to construct a mathematical model of com- 
mittee government has demonstrated to the great satisfaction of the Philistines, 
the dangers of importing the methods of modern econometrics into the study of 
the machinery of government. Similarly, technological progress, development 
of science, change in human tastes and motives, indeed most of Professor 


Yibal Professor Rostow’s words, the ‘propensities’ are ‘determined by a complex of forces 
largely independent. ..of short-term changes of income... .Only in a roundabout, long-run 
manner are the propensities linked to the level of income’. Op. cit. Pp. 37. 
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Rostow’s ‘propensities’ and factors behind them, will defy all attempts at being 
analysed in the manner of Menger or Walras.1 

If so, can we ever expect the study of economic growth to achieve the worth 
and dignity of what many of Rostow’s readers, if not Professor Rostow himself, 
commonly understand by the term theory? That a state of greater wisdom may 
result from the concrete, empirical and individualized researches of historians 
and sociologists goes without saying. Historical description, be it never so earth- 
bound or rooted in the past, may enable us to discriminate between the typical 
and generic features of certain situations, and may in the end narrow down the 
range of our expectations. But how can the indeterminate and even inchoate 
intellectual products of inquiries like these be allotted shares in a single theo- 
retical undertaking? 

Historians can further the study of economic growth (indeed they cannot help 
doing so), but it is doubtful whether they will do their furthering in a manner 
different from that in which history in general has so far been serving the 
philosophy of life and society, i.e. by that process of indirect and reflected 
enlightenment which can sometimes illuminate the hidden recesses of reality, 
but which will defy all attempts to fix it in a mathematical, or even a verbal, 
formula, and still more to turn it into heat capable of raising steam for a useful 
piece of political or economic machinery. 

Of these limitations Professor Rostow himself is of course well aware. In his 
own words ‘a theoretical formulation can pretend to no more...than a more 
coherent and unified treatment of particular situations’ (p. 8). Elsewhere 
(pp. 45-50) he also tries to allow full weight to the objection against the 
‘formulation by those concerned with one discipline of questions to be answered 
by those working in other disciplines’. Only as long as Professor Rostow is able 
to sustain this sober and reticent mood will historians be able to accept his 
hopeful definition of their theoretical mission. 


Peterhouse, Cambridge 
1 Apparently it was considerations of this character that led Alfred Marshall to take a frankly 


agnostic view of the prospects of a theory of long-term equilibria. Principles of Economics, App. H; 
Money, Credit and Commerce, App. J; Rostow, op. cit. p. 6, and also p. 37. 
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Gaston Rampert. Ed. (Directeur, Chambre du Commerce de Marseille). 
Histoire du Commerce de Marseille. Vol. 1, to 1291 (pp. xx +382); vol. u, 
to 1480 (pp. ix+920); vol. m, to 1599 (pp. x1 + 539)- 


Marseilles has been one of the great seaports in the world for the last 2,500 years. 
Its natural harbour, at a short distance from the Rhéne valley, has been in turn 
a springboard for Greek penetration in the wild European W est, a flourishing 
republic allied with Rome, one of the last retrenchments of Oriental traders in 
barbarian Francia, a blooming autonomous centre of Western commerce with 
the medieval Levant, a strong base for the military and commercial expansion 
of the Bourbon monarchy, and the vital link between metropolitan France and 
its African empire. In 1949, on its 250th anniversary, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Marseilles undertook the promotion of a history of the trade of the 
town. Itis a good omen for the future of Marseilles that its businessmen are not 
afraid to invest in the study of its past. 

The first dividends are most encouraging—three volumes, six essays, nearly 
two thousand pages, which bring the story up to 1599. There are handsome 
plates and useful diagrams and maps; though the paper is not of a standard that 
can survive another twenty-five centuries. All of the authors are archivists; 
several among them are very young and another, Raoul Busquet, is the dean of 
Marseillais studies but, in spirit, also a young man. Teamwork cannot go without 
some differences in style and organization, but quality is very good in five of the 
essays and fair in the sixth, and one feels the touch of a unifying hand—no doubt 
that of the general editor. Happily ‘histoire du commerce’ has been interpreted 
in its broadest sense. It includes not only a detailed description of all branches 
and routes of trade, but also transportation, industry, commercial law, portraits 
of merchants, family history, and general pictures of the business society. 

Busquet’s brief reconstruction of Marseillais trade in antiquity opens the 
pageant. One thinks first of Pytheas and his voyage to Great Britain and Thule, 
which Busquet convincingly identifies with Norway. To the same period (fourth 
century B.c.) he ascribes Euthymenes’ voyage to the Senegal River. Of another 
Marseillais, who in the second century went to Punt (Somaliland?), we learn 
accidentally from scraps of papyrus in the wrapping of a mummy. There is much 
less evidence for the earlier period; a field scarred by old battles of historians, 
archaeologists and numismatists. On all controversial questions Busquet writes 
with good judgement and sound erudition, and his picture is as cogent as the 
evidence allows. 

Régine Pernoud’s contribution on medieval Marseilles down to 1291 is much 
slighter. The first chapter is particularly weak; even without disagreeing with 
Henri Pirenne, she could have taken account of later publications with a different 
leaning—for instance, of Ganshof’s article on early medieval Marseilles in the 
Revue Historique. The period of the communal prime of Marseilles fares better. 
One finds some new details, chiefly from the Statutes of the town and from 
a few unprinted documents. Nevertheless, the essay does not supersede the 
earlier works of Blancard, Schaube, Sayous, and others. 

The second volume is the largest, newest, and most valuable. Messieurs 
Baratier and Reynaud have combed through the rich notarial funds of Marseilles 
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and other French and foreign archives. Their account of what used to be the 
least known period (1291-1480) sheds a flood of light upon the great depression 
and partial recovery of Marseilles. An English reader would note the mention 
of a British ship in Marseilles as early as 1480 (p. 561). 

There is something more on relations with England in vol. m (p. 153 ff., 
244 ff.), which equals vol. 1 in the richness of data. The sixteenth century is not 
an unexplored ground, but Collier and Billioud have added fresh material to the 
picture of Marseilles’s revival under the French crown. Their volume, too, is of 
more than local interest and significance. 

An unavoidable tendency of municipal history is to consider the town as the 
centre of the universe. The work under review has not entirely evaded this 
danger. For instance, Busquet makes ‘the mistake of the Marseillais merchants’ 
who invoked Roman help the main cause for the decline of the town under 
Roman rule. But Marseilles could not have stopped the Romans; it was wise to 
befriend them. It was less wise to side with Pompey; yet Caesar’s vengeance 
hurt Marseilles less than the general ascendancy of overland trade as compared 
to coastal navigation. Again, the decadence of the town after 1291 could have 
been set against the European background of depression and stagnation at that 
period. But is it fair to demand of the writers of an otherwise excellent municipal 
history that they keep in mind the needs of general historians? Perhaps it is up 
to the latter to read municipal history and draw from it the broader conclusions 
it warrants. 

ROBERT SABATINO LOPEZ 
Yale University 


Lucy S. SuTHERLAND. The East India Company in Eighteenth-Century Politics. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1952. Pp. xii+430. 35,5.) 


This work is a distinguished addition to the studies of eighteenth-century 
politics. It represents the culmination of over twenty years of exhaustive 
examination of the vast masses of relevant manuscripts at the former India 
Office, the Public Record Office, the British Museum, and in various private 
collections. After giving a brief introductory exposition of the conduct of the 
East India Company’s affairs in the first half of the century, Miss Sutherland 
devotes herself to a thorough analysis of the years 1758-84. She unravels with 
great skill that curiously interlocking web of ‘interests’ so characteristic of mid- 
eighteenth-century politics and society. Her book, though she does not sufhi- 
ciently emphasize it, is really a study of the consequences of the intrusion into 
the arena of both Company politics and national politics of a new ‘interest’,— 
that of returned Company servants unwilling to enjoy in obscurity the fruits of 
fame and fortune acquired in the East. Her leading character, Laurence 
Sulivan, belongs to this group. 

In dealing with the increasingly complex interaction of Company politics 
with national politics during the dramatic initial stages of the Company’s 
transformation from merchant into sovereign in India, Miss Sutherland’s 
method is strictly chronological. By examining every significant election, she 
reveals the intricacies of the Company’s electoral system, shows how and why 
contending factions within the Directors, usually linked with contending factions 
in Parliament, struggled for control of the Court of Proprietors by means of 
temporarily splitting large blocs of stock into £500 lots, each carrying a vote. 
The logical consequence of the involvement of prominent politicians in this 
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process is the submission of East Indian politics to ‘management’ by such 
experts as Robinson and Jenkinson under North, and Dundas under the Younger 
Pitt. We see the impact of the concomitant evil of East India stock jobbing and 
stock speculation inexorably involving such politicians as Shelburne despite 
their desperate efforts to escape. The results are not edifying. The epic struggle 
between Clive and Sulivan is revealed as almost wholly influenced by Clive’s 
desire to protect the £27,000 annual income from his jagir. ‘The Elder Pitt’s 
attack on the Company in 1766 was actuated by a desire to extract money from 
it for the state, not by far-sighted views as to the necessity of government control 
of a nascent British empire in India. Likewise, the Opposition’s attack on 
North’s Indian policy in the late 1770’s sprang from a wish to aid the dismissed 
governor of Madras, Lord Pigot, an ally of their parliamentary ‘interest’, not 
from any humanitarian zeal against Hastings. Indeed, when the interrelations 
between ‘interests’ in Parliament and Company are fully taken into account, it 
almost seems as if this book would have been more appropriately entitled 
Eighteenth-Century Politics in the East India Company. 

Because of such complexities, it is regrettable that readers, especially those 
not intimately acquainted with British eighteenth-century politics, are not 
provided with a chapter devoted to the author’s conclusions and reflections upon 
the period. Many readers would also have welcomed compact tabular analyses 
of the East India interests in Parliament, accompanied by lists of East India 
Directors and influential Proprietors with their varying backgrounds, affilia- 
tions, and amounts of stock held. Miss Sutherland’s work in the East India 
Stock Ledgers at the Bank of England Record Office in Roehampton, a rich 
source for the economic and social historian, is not sufficiently reflected here. 
We learn little of the aftermath of ‘splitting’ stock or of the impact of the events 
described upon foreign shareholders. No attempt appears to have been made 
to consult other than British sources, in print or in manuscript, which might 
throw further light on such important matters as the Regulating Act. But lack 
of familiarity with the Indian scene, referred to in the Preface, in no way affects 
the soundness of the author’s interpretations of her material. She has written 
a book which will long remain the definitive work upon its subject. 

HOLDEN FURBER 
University of Pennsylvania 


C. R. Fay. Huskisson and his Age. (Longmans, Green and Co. 1951. 
Pp. vili+ 398. 30s.) 

This is the first of two volumes that Dr Fay has devoted to the study of William 
Huskisson, of his admiration and regard for whom he has long made no secret. 
This first volume is introductory; the second will deal with Huskisson’s work at 
the Board of Trade and with the ‘grand alliance’ with George Canning, whose 
devoted disciple and friend he remained all his life. The volume under review 
provides a framework, and introduces the reader to Huskisson himself, his 
friends, and the countryside and society in which he lived. 

The result is immensely stimulating. We never do expect a work of narrow 
scholarship from Dr Fay, and he has given himself a broad canvas, in which, 
moreover, he does not confine himself. The style is impressionist, and the thought 
bounds from one subject to another with irrepressible enthusiasm. That 
‘curiosity is the salt of life’ is indeed shown here, and then there are such crisp 
judgements as ‘the one and only Industrial Revolution in our national story 2): 
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the historian who baulks at this title for the period advertises an academic 
whim.’ It is, however, by no means a book to recommend to those who want 
to discover quickly the salient features of William Huskisson’s life, for the nar- 
rative turns aside too often from a straightforward sequence of events. Dr Fay 
has not, indeed, set out to provide such a book, but nevertheless it would have 
been a great convenience to the reader to have found a brief chronological 
outline early in the volume, both of Huskisson’s own career, and of other major 
characters portrayed. Instead, Professor Fay has provided an account in which 
flash-backs and episodic treatment take the place of a chronological and conse- 
cutive narrative. 

The story opens characteristically on 15 September 1830 with the last tragic 
scene. ‘Then the historical and geographical environment of his life is given, the 
constituencies for which he sat and his personal and political friendships with 
the Canningites. Three statesmen, Peel, Herries and the Duke, are then 
introduced, who were his colleagues at decisive periods, and with two of whom 
he clashed openly. Here it must be added that Professor Fay does not seek to 
build up his hero at the expense of those with whom he quarrelled. His judge- 
ments are scrupulous and in the case of Herries do justice to a neglected worthy. 

The geographical environment is set in Sussex, Thameside, Staffordshire and 
Liverpool, and these are each linked with intimate friends of Huskisson, Hayley, 
Deacon Hume, E. J. Littleton and John Gladstone respectively. There is also 
included a review of his work as a Commissioner of His Majesty’s Woods and 
Forests and Land Revenues, the wearisome third-grade appointment which 
Huskisson held from 1815 to 1822, and which was the penalty he paid for his 
loyalty to Canning. Nevertheless, junior though his position was at this period, 
it is clear that he became the trusted adviser to the Prime Minister, Lord 
Liverpool, on financial and commercial matters. 

This account of Huskisson’s environment is drawn with a wealth of detail 
which at times blurs the impression of the man himself. It seems as if Dr Fay, 
knowing his central character so intimately, has assumed an equal knowledge in 
the reader. There are a number of personal impressions of Huskisson at this 
period, and perhaps Dr Fay has assumed that all readers have easy access to the 
published sources; could he not have included that masterly pen portrait of 
Greville’s? ‘Huskisson was about sixty years old, tall, slouching, and ignoble 
looking. In society he was extremely agreeable, without much animation, 
generally cheerful, with a great deal of humour, information and anecdote, 
gentlemanlike, unassuming, slow in speech, and with a downcast look, as if he 
avoided meeting anybody’s gaze. It is probably true that there is no man in 
Parliament or perhaps out of it, so well versed in finance, commerce, trade and 
colonial matters, and that he is therefore a very great and irreparable loss... . 
When he became President of the Board of Trade he devoted himself to the 
maturing and reducing to practice those commercial improvements with which 
his name is associated, and to which he owes all his glory and most of his un- 
popularity.’ He might perhaps have included Palmerston’s view, given before 
his death, that ‘Huskisson was the greatest practical statesman he had known, 
the one who united theory with practice the most,’ or added even some of the 
barbed shafts of Mrs Arbuthnot. Nor does the reason for Huskisson’s political 
success emerge, or why he never quite made the final grade. He achieved the 
former through his unswerving loyalty to Canning, an attachment which was 
generously reciprocated though unhappily not maintained by their respective 
widows. The failure seems less well deserved, but perhaps was implicit in this 
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same friendship. Huskisson did not achieve cabinet rank tll his fiftieth year, 
and then only in the face of bitter intrigue. This was because his family con- 
nexions were too undistinguished for that aristocratic age, although he was no 
‘democrat’, and, as Dr Fay says, his fitness to wear the purple would not have 
been questioned twenty years later. Yet in spite of this, if it had not been for the 
maladroit way in which Canning had played his cards after 1809, Huskisson 
might have become a leading statesman in his late thirties. These lost years 
took a heavy toll of his health and his temper. His confidence in himself, never 
very robust, was further weakened by the years of petty bargaining. The 
partiality he developed for threats of resignation is the measure of his dis- 
appointment, when, knowing his worth, he saw himself passed over in favour of 
his intellectual inferiors. Huskisson moreover, did not thrive on controversy and 
conflict. The second tragedy was the untimely death of Canning and the devolu- 
tion of the leadership of the Canningite party on to Huskisson, a position for 
which he was manifestly unsuited. Palmerston was perhaps the only man who 
might have held this group together, but he had not yet revealed his capacity, 
nor was he a true vintage Canningite. As Creavey put it, Huskisson had ‘not 
the influence. . . to exercise leadership’. Nor could he rely on family connexion 
which Professor Aspinall has shown was such a constituent element of the 
Canningite group, nor was he a true blue Canningite bred at Eton and Christ- 
church, and, too, his health was failing. Perhaps this last explains his lack of 
judgement in joining the Wellington administration after having been so largely 
instrumental in breaking up the Goderich administration and why he capped 
misjudgement with folly by allowing the Opportunists to discard him and his 
group when they were no longer dangerous. For the old Canningite bloc had 
been irrevocably split over Huskisson’s decision to join forces with men who 
‘had hounded Canning to his grave’. 

It was an era when there was a parallel conflict of principles and personalities, 
and Huskisson had made powerful enemies in both fields. His views on Corn 
and Currency made him detested among the Tory back-benchers, and he was 
an object of suspicion to all and sundry as a character ready to sacrifice every- 
thing for office. ‘Might have beens’ are always fascinating, and it is interesting 
to speculate what Huskisson would have achieved if he had succeeded in getting 
into his carriage in safety, and if his health had been fully restored. It is possible 
that once the Catholic question was out of the way, for this was the only issue 
that divided them, Peel and Huskisson might have formed a strong centre party 
and an administration which would have anticipated much of that achieved by 
Peel’s own great government of 1842-6. 

Undoubtedly the second volume of Dr Fay’s study, which will concentrate on 
the major achievements of Huskisson, must be read before any final judgement 
can be made of this appreciation of the man and his work. 

C. N. Warpb-PERKINS 
Pembroke College, Oxford 


M. M. Posran. History of the Second World War. British War Production. 


(H.M. Stationery Office and Longmans, Green and Co. 1952. Pp. xvi+512. 
325. 6d.) 


All three introductory volumes in the Civil Series of the official War History are 
now published. ‘This volume also serves to introduce a series of about eight 
detailed studies of war production, planned, but not yet published. 
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Professor Postan might have treated, separately and in turn, each of the three 
Supply Departments corresponding to the three Services; their wartime 
problems were quite as often different as they were similar. However, he has 
decided to divide his survey according to the main phases of rearmament, war 
and reconversion, the points of division being Munich, Dunkirk, Pearl Harbour 
and Victory in Europe. In each phase, he has considered the problems and 
progress of all Supply Departments. He was undoubtedly right in this decision 
for he has brought out very clearly the common problems of production and 
supply of munitions as they were faced at different times. The consequence, that 
it is not easy to follow a particular topic (e.g. the aircraft programme) through- 
out the war, would be more of a nuisance were it not for the two concluding and 
general chapters on the structure of munitions industry and the relation of 
government to industry. 

Several leading economists held important posts in Supply Departments and 
the Ministry of Production during the war, and clearly found the problems of 
munitions production of great interest. Apart from a host of technical questions 
—which fascinate economists as much as technicians—there is the broad 
problem of supplementing the price mechanism, of redirecting the normal 
incentives, without imposing an inflexible production plan on industry. Professor 
Postan has the approach and the insight of an economist, while taking the 
disciplined view of the historian. He understands, but avoids using, the ‘jargon’ 
which comes readily to the economist and technician alike. That he has acquired 
a powerful and comprehensive interest in his subject-matter is clear on every 
page of his book. He has written a survey which will convey to the general 
reader, with clarity and yet with no unnecessary simplification, the urgencies 
and complexities of the ebb and flow of munitions production from the 1930’s 
to 1945. 

Professor Postan was unfortunate in one respect. His plan was to say a good 
deal—and no one could say it better than he—about the industrial experience 
of individual firms and about the development of weapons as viewed from the 
factory floor. He has studied and drawn his conclusions from the problems of 
the design, development and mass production of war stores. He could not anti- 
cipate that, when the time came to publish, his firms would again be making 
munitions and his weapons would again be under development. For reasons of 
security he has been compelled to omit most of what would have been the most 
interesting part of his volume as originally planned; he has been able to insert, 
rather awkwardly, only two short sections on the design of aircraft and of the 
tank and its armament. In describing (p. xiii) the series of detailed studies to 
follow, he says ‘there may also be a composite volume dealing with the design 
and development of weapons’ but the implication is that this may never be 
written. Presumably, for the same reasons, there are few references in the text— 
and scarcely one in the index—to such developments as gas turbines and nuclear 
energy which go back to the war period or earlier. 

To whet the appetite, Professor Postan has provided samples of his con- 
clusions and judgements. For example, in his tactful yet discerning account of 
the Ministry of Production, he says (p. 274): ‘Thus it is probably true that in 
matters of design the gap between the ‘“‘user”’ and the “supplier” was not quite 
as wide as was sometimes pictured...the symmetry of administrative charts 
seldom represented the real methods of government or the real division of 
functions between officials. The necessities of war led to a number of working 
arrangements, which largely remedied the division of the field into three supply 
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departments...(and) greatly mollified the rigour of the separation between 
the men in the fighting Services and the designers of weapons.’ 

Among problems of the broadest scope, one is how to meet emergency 
demands without losing sight of the development of munitions production ‘in 
depth’ so as to provide the Services with equipment, in balance and at the 
proper time, and to maintain them in action indefinitely. This long-run objec- 
tive was maintained throughout the war despite the series of emergencies which 
arose—pursuit aircraft in 1940, tanks for the Western Desert in 1941, supplies 
for Russia in 1942, and so on. Other broad problems turn on quality versus 
quantity; for example, decisions on whether to modify or redesign weapons or 
on the cutting of the time interval between design and operational use by 
ordering ‘off the drawing board’. Still other problems were a combination of 
the economic and the operational and essentially statistical in nature; so (p. 462) 
the ‘efficiency’ of a bomber aircraft may be measured by the relation of weight 
of bombs dropped per aircraft lost (perhaps standardized by type of mission) to 
the number of man-hours per aircraft in production. 

In his concluding section, Professor Postan takes up the question of the 
central control of munitions production, as developed during the war both in 
the Supply Departments and later in the Ministry of Production. Central direc- 
tion was ‘programme planning’ and not ‘industrial planning’ and even this did 
not assume any comprehensive and systematic form until 1942, with the joint 
emergence of manpower as the prime limiting factor and the necessity of Anglo- 
American co-operation. Once developed, the central ‘programme plan’ was 
maintained with adjustments which, though difficult and important, were 
never more than marginal. Indeed, ‘Government found itself drawn into 
intimate partnership with industry’ but plans ‘as a rule stopped short at the 
factory gate’ (p. 452). This may have left ‘some of the shortcomings of the 
munitions industry unobserved and uncorrected. But it has at least prevented 
Government planning from penetrating at all deeply into the managerial 
autonomy of private business’ (p. 466). 

Professor Postan’s survey is so good that a reviewer is reluctant to differ or 
even to express regret on omissions. Someone who served in Washington or 
Ottawa during the war might well take issue with him on his estimate of the 
importance of overseas orders and supplies of materials and munitions. Cash 
contracts for war stores, placed by Britain in the U.S. and Canada (and the 
French contracts which were amalgamated with them in 1940), had an influence 
on the Allied war effort of far greater dimensions than would be indicated by 
the deliveries actually taken from them. They meant that munitions of British 
type, design or inception were in production in North America by 1941 and 
affected the corresponding development of U.S. weapons. They provided the 
basis on which the rapid expansion of U.S. war production could be built and, in 
particular, they were an essential link with supplies under lend-lease. In several 
cases, e.g. Hudson aircraft, lend-lease contracts were no more than ‘follow-up’ 
orders to British cash contracts. The main ‘battle of the types’ was certainly lost 
(p. 234), but Anglo-American co-operation on war supplies was already on a 
firm basis by the time of Pearl Harbour, to the great profit of the Allied ‘cause, 

The reader interested in the development of the aircraft programme, amongst 
others, must turn up three widely separated sections of the text and then refer 
to an Appendix for figures. The short summary in the concluding chapter is 
scarcely enough to bring the whole into focus. It would have been quite simple to 
include a few graphs, e.g. for the heavy bomber programme. It is only from such 
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a representation that we can see, not only that the levels of planned production 
were eventually attained, but also that the planned rates of increase of production 
were achieved—though with lags of up to a year for heavy bombers. 

It is surprising, if not depressing, how topical Professor Postan’s survey is now 
that it is published. The British tank which fought so well in Korea is the model 
which has emerged from trials of the war. And what Professor Postan has to say 
about the Stirling, Halifax and Lancaster may very well apply to their successors, 
the Valiant, Victor and Vulcan. 


R. G. D. ALLEN 
London School of Economics 


W. N. Mepuicorr. History of the Second World War. The Economic Blockade. 
Vol. I. (H.M. Stationery Office and Longmans, Green and Co. 1952. 
Pp. xiv+ 732. 355.) 
It is not surprising that, in a war so widespread, total and highly mechanized as 
the second World War, economic warfare was offered new opportunities to 
improve its weapons and to intensify its attack. Nor is it surprising that it was 
the United Kingdom which was ready from the start of the second World War 
to adopt economic warfare as its principal weapon. Although the naval blockade 
was a traditional and characteristic British operation in wars with continental 
enemies, economic warfare waged by this and other means, is essentially a 
twentieth-century refinement in the art of war. To the three combatant services 
in the last war a fourth was added—that of the experts who were able to dis- 
cover weak spots in the enemy’s economy and to lay plans to exploit these 
weaknesses. 

For many reasons there was a tendency in this country in the first years of the 
war to overestimate the effectiveness of such bloodless warfare. Simple in 
theory as economic warfare then appeared, with its principal objective the 
denial to the enemy of those many imported supplies, not least petroleum and 
iron ore, which were indispensable to his war effort, it encountered difficulties 
and obstacles at every turn. International law set limits to the pressure which 
could be exerted on neutrals; reasons of high policy and the Treasury’s views 
on finance negatived, delayed or restricted plans for economic warfare other- 
wise promising enough; the discoveries that ‘Blitzkrieg’ methods proved highly 
economical of war material and no less rewarding in booty; the astuteness of the 
enemy and his ability to extend by conquest his economic and territorial base, 
and to browbeat adjacent neutrals; the Pacific and Carribean gaps in the 
blockade, and ‘the Siberian leak’, by the Soviet overland route to Germany; 
all these were at the same time obstacles to the economic war and valuable 
assets to the enemy. 

For an assessment of the effectiveness of economic warfare as part of the 
British war effort during the years 1939-45 or, at the least, some of the facts 
essential to such an assessment, we must await Professor Medlicott’s second 
volume. In this first volume he describes how economic warfare was practised 
by Britain during the first stage of the war, which ended with Hitler’s attack on 
the Soviet Union in June 1941. Since he was beset by that abundance of 
material which is the dubious fortune of the historian of near-contemporary 
history, Professor Medlicott has chosen to leave to another volume detailed 
treatment of economic warfare against Japan after 1940, and to confine his 
narrative mainly to the economic blockade. Within these limits he has given us 
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a well-ordered and closely packed summary of one of the more novel aspects of 
the second World War.* 

The introduction to The Economic Blockade sketches the background to the 
economic war by explaining the rights and duties of neutrals, the economic 
position of Germany, the British preparations which had been made—these 
included the valuable spearhead work of the Industrial Intelligence Centre— 
and the prospects of economic warfare, as they were seen somewhat optimisti- 
cally in September 1939. The book then falls into two parts: the first, entitled 
‘The Traditional System’, covers the period September 1939-June 1940; 
Part II continues the story chronologically until June 1941, during which period 
it is concerned with Britain’s attempts to control supplies at their source. There 
is a short chapter on Anglo-French co-operation which ended with the fall of 
France: the French were less prepared for, and less confident in economic 
warfare, although forthcoming with plans more grandiose than practicable. For 
the rest, the chapters describe negotiations and other activities with reference to 
particular countries or groups of countries. 

Professor Medlicott here shows incidentally what complications lay behind 
apparently simple terms like ‘ally’, ‘neutral’ and ‘belligerent’. There were, for 
example, ‘equivocal’ neutrals and ‘unfriendly’ neutrals: the U.S.S.R. passed 
from being an ‘unfriendly’ neutral to an ‘equivocal’ one, en route, later in the 
war, to the stages of ‘co-belligerent’ and of ‘ally’. Turkey was at first an 
‘exigent’ ally, although as the fortunes of war set in favour of the Axis, the 
epithet ‘loyal’ would appear to be deserved. To be either a neutral ‘adjacent’ 
to Germany, or a ‘circumvallated’ neutral as Switzerland became, or an 
‘overseas’ neutral, like the American states other than Canada, or merely 
‘northern’ or ‘western’ neutrals, like the Scandinavian and Low countries 
respectively—was to be significantly located in terms of the effective power and 
influence which Britain or Germany or both could exert. 

The Economic Blockade contains four appendices of documentary material, one 
of which (pp. 667-71) is a tabled statement of the quantities of goods which 
were imported into Germany from and through the U.S.S.R. between Septem- 
ber 1939 and June 1941. These detailed Soviet figures were actually given to the 
British Embassy in Moscow in July 1941, and it is fair to the memory of the 
Ministry of Economic Warfare to note (as the table on p. 610 in part shows) how 
very close to the truth were the estimates of its own officers while this trade was 
in progress. Not least in wider interest among the many chapters of this book, 
with their varying interest as they move from foreign affairs to legal and adminis- 
trative details of the blockade, to the relief problem in North Africa, and to the 
attitudes of the United States and other American neutrals, are the two (1x and 
xx) devoted to the Soviet Union. The U.S.S.R.’s fear of Germany and its desire 
to increase its defensive strength at a time when the operation of the third 
five-year plan was yielding good results in increased production, clearly created 
conditions as unhelpful to British economic-war plans as they were favourable 
to the German supply position. 

While judgement on the degree of success of British economic warfare must 
clearly be suspended until the successor volume is to hand, Professor Medlicott 
has given us meanwhile an objectively written account of much that it is wise 
here and now to record, for example, how M.E.W. was set up, the basic intelli- 


1 Some readers may be puzzled by the unexplained phrase ‘the Saadabad powers’ (p. or). 
‘Pre-emptive purchases’, of which Professor Medlicott is certainly not the originator, is a pleo- 
nasm, and the use made of ‘protagonist’ is contrary to the English usage of Fowler. 
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gence work on which action depended, the variety of devices which it adopted 
to meet the practical problems of the blockade. But the author has given us 
more than this: a large part of his text is concerned with our wartime foreign 
policy and here the author skilfully navigates (to him) familiar seas. The reader 
is left in no doubt about the acumen and vigour with which the ‘economists’— 
these were in fact a miscellaneous team of academic, commercial, and technical 
experts, together with career civil servants—tried to share with the armed 
services the forceful prosecution of the war. There is evidence here and there to 
suggest that the excessive optimism attributed to the M.E.W. was exaggerated: 
we are told, for example, how its experts (wrongly) raised their original estimates 
of German oil stocks—oil was thought to be the veritable Achilles’ heel of 
Germany’s war economy; and the fact that their predictions were made on 
assumptions which were inevitably upset by the march of events was often 
overlooked by their critics. 

The interest of the present volume to economic historians is self-evident. Here 
is for them an historical study within the field of applied economics, even if the 
application of economic science was destructive in purpose. 

W. Gorpon East 
Birkbeck College, London 
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S. B. CLoucH and C. W. Core. Economic History of Europe. (Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Co. 1952. Pp. xx+917. 30s.) The third edition of this book differs only 
slightly from the first, and the bulk of the changes made are alterations to and 
extensions of the chapters dealing with events since 1939. These are an improve- 
ment, but the reader wonders if the authors have been able to see the wood for 
the trees. The problem of inflation, for example, is separated from that of 
foreign trade deficits; and the problem of investment in socialized and im- 
poverished economies is scarcely noticed. What is more significant, however, is 
that discussion of European developments with but slight mention of those of 
the United States turns out to be even more difficult for the years since 1939 than 
it was for the years before. 

A. J. Youncson BRowN 


Cambridge 


Rupotr Kauta. Staat, Stdnde und der gerechte Preis. (Basel: Verlag Fiir Recht 
und Gesellschaft AG. 1951. 2ndedition. Pp. 176. 20.80 fr. Swiss) Dr Kaulla’s little 
book is one of those reflective epilogues to a productive career of scholarship 
always welcomed by the student. The first edition (1936) is here revised by a more 
precise formulation of the problem in the first chapter, together with timely 
examples and references. But the English reader for whom there is a translation 
of the first edition (Theory of the Just Price, George Allen and Unwin, London, 
1940) should note the author’s assurance that ‘The central theme of my 
exposition remains entirely unchanged throughout all these alterations’. Those 
acquainted with modern English and American literature will find unusual the 
approach to welfare economics by the historical evolution of the just price con- 
cept through Roman law, scholastic philosophy, and the Aufklarung to the new 
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syntheses of socialism and the papal encyclicals. More traditional atewDr 
Kaulla’s main analytical chapters (2-4) in which he deals with the impact of 
state interference upon value determination. His remarks travel the familiar 
compass of the late classical school; there is not one nod of recognition to that 
laborious social income analysis of a Pigovian or Hicksian vintage. The econo- 
mic historian will find unhappy dichotomies in the historical conspectus of 
Dr Kaulla’s book. How did the just price concept, which is properly described 
as a rational product of Stoic philosophy, become at the same time a law that 
is ‘the product of its time’? May the Scholastic casuistry, which had indeed 
some historical content if not the historical mould, be excluded from study of 
the principle that ‘the just price of an object includes remuneration for the 
purely commercial activity involved in placing it on the market’? These are 
but a few of the questions that still beg the historian’s inquisition. The duties 
imposed upon the state make its interference just, the author concludes. ‘From 
the standpoint of the welfare of the state, this (sic) price-level is regarded as the 
just level.’ (P. 157.) It is doubtful whether such a study can fruitfully ignore the 
problems of national production raised by the modern inquiries of O. Lange, 
A. P. Lerner, or P. Sweezy. But if Dr Kaulla’s short volume of condensed text 
cannot pretend to deal with all these problems it provides nevertheless an 
incisive entrée to the field. 

J. A. RaAFTis 
Peterhouse, Cambridge 


H. E. Bett. An Introduction to the History and Records of the Court of Wards and 
Liveries. (Cambridge University Press. 1953. Pp. x+215. 30s.) Of all the 
departments of Tudor government, the court of wards is the one most readily 
studied in full. It endured for a hundred years, and (pace Mr Bell’s understand- 
able indignation at the treatment of its archives in the eighteenth century) its 
records survive in profusion. The revenues of this court, for instance, can be 
discovered for virtually all the years of its existence; one wishes the same were 
true of the early-Tudor chamber. Mr Bell has exploited this material to the full 
in this study which discusses in turn the prehistory of the court, its officers, 
revenues, administration, judicial work, buildings, records, and end. The 
author concentrates less on the history of the court than on its structure and 
work, especially after 1600 when the evidence grows much fuller, so that one is 
left with the impression that the court mattered most after Burghley ceased to 
be its master. Was this really so? Admittedly, one thing clearly brought out is 
the importance of wardship and the revenue therefrom in Charles I’s personal 
government: the income from wards quadrupled compared with the reign of 
Elizabeth, and this was in the main due to the higher prices exacted for sales of 
wards. In these details there is much to help one understand why the years 
1629-40 were unpopular with the landed proprietors, and much to justify the 
‘whig’ view of Charles’s rule. But Mr Bell eschews such conclusions, for he 
rarely follows up the implications of what he puts before us. There is thus room 
for another book which would assess the importance of wardship and its 
exploitation in the economic and social structure of the age, or one which would 
discuss the court of wards as part of the Tudor administrative system. But it is 
hardly fair to blame Mr Bell for doing so well precisely what he set out to do. 
By confining himself to an isolated department he was able to give an excep- 
tionally lucid and thorough description. In reconstructing the court of wards 
from its records, Mr Bell has written a book which is not only instructive but 
distinctly exciting. 


G. R. ELton 
Clare College, Cambridge 
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G. E. Fusserz. The Farmer’s Tools, 1500-1900. (Andrew Melrose. 1952. 
Pp. 246. 425.) Mr Fussell writes on many aspects of agricultural history with 
authority; yet this book remains something of a disappointment. Mr Fussell is 
better qualified than most to relate the particular to the general in the history 
of farming, yet for the most part he is content to pick his way through a mass of 
records to coherence and lucidity in a straight, chronological account of change 
and improvement. The history of four centuries’ evolution and design is divided 
by the Industrial Revolution into two distinct periods. In writing of develop- 
ments and records belonging to the pre-Machine Age era, the author success- 
fully and clearly, traces the course of designs and uses. In the later period, both 
the strands of the thread and the surviving records are more numerous, and 
though Mr Fussell’s attempts to bring order out of heterogeneity are, in the 
main, commendable and valuable, there are some peculiar emphases, and a few 
omissions. Mr Fussell achieves a chapter on corn-harvesting equipment without 
reference to Appleby, who made perhaps the most significant single contribution 
to this period of the history of farm tools. 

R. A. DupMAN 
Agricultural Economics Research Institute, Oxford 


Further English Voyages to Spanish America, 1583-1594. (Hakluyt Society, 1951. 
Translated and edited by IRENE A. WricuT. Pp. xciii+ 314.) Miss Wright has 
brought to this third volume of translations from the Archives of the Indies at 
Seville the scholarship which we have come to expect, from knowledge of her 
earlier works. The volume is well up to the high standards of production of the 
Hakluyt Society, and the matter itself is interesting and even exciting. The 
period covered, from 1583 to 1594, is that of the transition to open warfare 
between England and Spain, the period in which English raids were becoming 
more purposeful and organized and in which the Spanish possessions were 
increasingly vulnerable to attack. In her Preface Miss Wright warns us that she 
has not exhausted the material. She says it would be easy for her to bring the 
story up to a more logical conclusion in 1603. But we gather that it is not her 
intention to do so. This is a great pity; not only because she is the person most 
qualified, but also because her reluctance portends delay, and there are many 
serious matters which need elucidation. There is, as Miss Wright hints, the story 
of French attacks on similar lines to the British. More important, there is the 
general reaction of the Spanish government to its problems of defence. It is 
perhaps unfair to expect much serious economic thought from a volume whose 
main subject is the raids of Drake on Cartagena and Santo Domingo, Grenville’s 
expedition and his end at Flores in the Azores. The documents give the local 
reports of the victims of the raids, preoccupied with their local defences, their 
sufferings, their ransoms, their quarrels and excuses. There is much that is vital 
here; but more important is the missing overall Spanish reaction and estimate 
of the weight of the threat. At a time when the rest of the world was convinced 
that the strength of Spain derived from her West Indies, we still have no very 
coherent or convincing account of Spanish views on this subject or on the need 
to protect this great source of wealth and strength. Incidental matters in this 
volume of documents can be made to yield much that is of interest—the wealth 
and sophistication of the Spanish cities in the New World, the eagerness of the 
Spaniards to ransom their slaves, the rates of currency and precious metals at 
which the ransoms were settled, the suspicious preponderance of copper coin 
in such an area (p. 179), and the number of captured cargoes of agricultural 
produce, sugars, indigo, cattle and ginger. Yet the emphasis remains with the 
local reaction to a piratical threat and we are left hoping for that concluding 
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volume, hoping that it would do for the economic aspects of the Spanish concepts 
of empire the task which has already been accomplished for their legal and 
constitutional ideas. 


E. E. Ricu 
St Catharine’s College, Cambridge 


A. R. B. Hatpane. The Drove Roads of Scotland. (Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
Ltd. 1952. Pp. 266. 255.) This extremely competent book deals with the topo- 
graphy and history of the drove roads of Scotland. But since the users of the 
roads were cattle and drovers the book, in fact, deals with the cattle trade, 
mainstay of Scottish agriculture in the eighteenth century. This was a com- 
plicated trade, precarious and dangerous alike to man and beast. The drovers, 
carrying a small amount of cash and a sheaf of bills, penetrated to the most 
distant places to make their purchases. From early May or June to the end of 
October the drove roads were crowded as the herds moved from every glen and 
strath and from scores of local markets to the great cattle fairs at Crieff and 
Falkirk. A speed of ten miles per day was reckoned satisfactory, and so at 
frequent intervals there were ‘stances’ which offered rest and nourishment to 
tired beasts and wearied men. Clearly the trade involved heavy risks for the 
drovers and the capacity to take long views of market conditions. Mr Haldane’s 
examination of the economics of the trade reveals the part played by credit; the 
impact on prices of extraneous factors, like war, which sent prices rocketing as 
the armed forces laid in supplies of salted meat; the partnerships of drovers and 
Highlands chiefs and Lowland lairds; the emergence of big men like Cameron 
of Corriechoillie in Lochaber, at one time tenant of eleven farms and the reputed 
owner of 60,000 sheep. In tracing the mosaic of drove roads and unfolding the 
life of the drovers and the economics of their business, Mr Haldane has com- 
bined an exhaustive study of printed and manuscript sources with intensive field 
work. He has produced a book which is a credit to himself and a welcome ad- 
dition to the literature of Scottish economic history. The book is well illustrated 
and there is a useful map. 

Henry HAMILTON 
Uniwersity of Aberdeen 


Marjorig Piant. The Domestic Life of Scotland in the Eighteenth Century. 
(Edinburgh University Press. 1952. Pp. 319. 255.) This is, within its limits, an 
admirable piece of work. It is well documented, its multitude of details are 
adroitly woven together, and many of its quotations and the comments on them 
are delightful. Different aspects of domestic life are dealt with in turn. The 
house and its furnishings, domestic economy and the provision of supplies, 
cooking, servants, domestic pastimes, dress, health, the bringing up of children, 
even the garden, all find a place. But if the full flavour and value is to be 
extracted from a study of Scottish home life it must be seen against the general 
background of the geographical divisions and social framework of the country 
and with these, as also with the mysteries of the Scottish pound, readers from 
over the Border may not always be sufficiently familiar. A clearer sketching in of 
the contemporary social structure, and in particular of the great gulf between 
the Highlands and the rest of Scotland, would have given greater depth to 
Miss Plant’s competent treatment of her individual topics. One contribution 
to the general social history of Scotland which emerges again and again is the 
effect of bad roads and a general lack of transport facilities on everyday life. 
This enforced the continuance of older practices, such as the use of wooden 
household utensils which could be made locally, limited the enjoyment of 
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imported commodities, drove the housewife to supply her own domestic needs 
from clothes and linen to candles, and restricted the household to whatever fuel 
was at hand and, where neither turf nor coal nor wood were easily obtained, 
inflicted real deprivation. Even Scottish education and medicine, despite their 
renown, suffered in the same way. In many areas opportunities for schooling 
were all but non-existent, if a private tutor could not be afforded, and medical 
advice in an emergency was unobtainable. Another aspect of Scottish life that 
is well illustrated is the extreme backwardness of the Highlands. In the first 
part of the century even gentlemen often lived in mere hovels and the general 
standard of household furnishing and gear was incredibly low. By the end of 
the century, however, material conditions in the North, as well as further 
South, were improving rapidly, so that Scottish life was beginning to conform 
more and more to the English pattern even before the impact of the Industrial 
Revolution had begun to make any real impression. 

Dorotuy MARSHALL 
University College, Cardiff 


S. K. Buuyan. Anglo-Assamese Relations 1771-1826. A History of the Relations of 
Assam with the East India Company from 1771 to 1826, based on original English and 
Assamese sources. (Department of Historical and Antiquarian Studies in Assam. 
Gauhati. 1949. Pp. 636.) Dr Bhuyan makes another contribution to our 
knowledge of the history of that remarkable kingdom where a Shan conqueror 
founded in 1228 the Ahom dynasty which lasted for nearly 600 years and 
checked the advance of the Moguls themselves. The study is of the greater 
interest because it uses not only the East India Company records, but also the 
Assamese material contained in the superb Buranjis or official and family 
chronicles. The application of such materials to the study of the impact of 
European influence upon the civilizations of the subcontinent is what the Indian 
historians of to-day alone can give us. The primary purpose of the study is to 
examine the development of the Company’s influence in Assam from 1771, when 
the Court of Directors first instructed the Bengal Government to investigate the 
potentialities of this virtually unknown area as a market to 1826 when the 
Company annexedit. The story is on the whole creditable to the Company and its 
Bengal Government who were anti-expansionist, and for the most part reason- 
ably competent and humane administrators, among whom were men of out- 
standing and diverse talents. A competent account of this story could have been 
written from the European point of view from the Company’s records alone, 
but Dr Bhuyan was more ambitious and much of the book consists in fact of a 
study of the decline of the Ahom monarchy and of its social, economic and 
political background. The two parts into which the book tends to fall illustrate 
some of the problems of writing this kind of history. There are, on the one hand, 
the records of a trading and governing Company; on the other, there are those 
of a hereditary class of rulers, whose sacred books bade them sharpen and wash 
the sword every year and whose tutelary idol, had been carried with them from 
the mountains of Upper Burma. Among their subject populations the strange 
exaltations of Tantricism and Sakta Hinduism flourished in a land famed in 
Hindu tradition as the home of sorcery and witchcraft. Materials arising from 
such different societies clearly require unusual skill in historical interpretation. 
In providing this interpretation it is not surprising that Dr Bhuyan’s pioneer 
work cannot claim to be altogether successful, and he is further handicapped by 
the fact that the study of Assamese history is still in an undeveloped state, while 
ill-health has prevented him from making his final revisions. Nevertheless, the 
work is of value, and should realize its author’s hope that it will serve as a sound 
foundation for the historical work of the future. 

L. S. SUTHERLAND 
Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford 


G 
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Jeremy Bentuam. Economic Writings, Vol. 1. Critical edition by W. STARK. 
(London: George Allen and Unwin Ltd., for the Royal Economic Society, 1952. 
Pp. 412. 30s.) Dr Stark has placed historians and economists in his debt with 
this welcome edition of Bentham’s economic writings, which was commissioned 
by the Royal Economic Society in 1941. Sufficient order has at last been made 
out of the chaos of manuscripts at University College and elsewhere to enable 
us to evaluate Bentham’s contribution to economic thought. In the present 
volume, the first of three, Dr Stark has presented us with Bentham’s economic 
writings from 1787 to 1795. These include much new material, and we are 
promised that in the second and third volumes, which will be mainly concerned 
with problems of currency and banking, the proportion of new material will be 
even greater. Enough has already been published, however, to cast doubt on 
Leslie Stephen’s assertion that Bentham ‘contributed little to economic theory’. 
In this volume Bentham appears in three roles. First, there is Bentham the rider 
of hobby-horses, putting forward his ingenious proposals for painless methods of 
taxation. Secondly, there is Bentham the disciple of Adam Smith, accepting 
many of the basic principles of his master (including his theory of rent) but 
trying to develop some of them further. Bentham seems to have been particu- 
larly impressed by Smith’s theory of capital accumulation, which he regarded, 
quite correctly, as the corner-stone of the Wealth of Nations. It is fascinating to 
watch him working out the effect upon the Smithian independent variables of 
legal limitations on the rate of interest, and developing the implications of 
Smith’s idea that ‘no regulation of commerce can increase the quantity of 
industry in any society beyond what its capital can maintain’. Bentham’s 
differences with Smith in the field of general theory—in so far as Bentham 
ventured into that field—seem to have been differences of form and method 
rather than of substance. There are, it is true, certain anticipations in his work 
of subsequent classical doctrines, notably those of Malthus; but it does not 
appear that Bentham’s positive contributions to the general theory of classical 
political economy were very profound. His main concern was to apply the 
principles which Smith had already worked out. But the position is very dif- 
ferent when we turn to Bentham in his third role—that of the pioneer of a 
subjectivist interpretation of economic categories. He appears in this role most 
strikingly in the collection of extracts from his non-economic writings which 
Dr Stark has entitled ‘The Philosophy of Economic Science’, and particularly 
in the so-called ‘Axioms of Mental Pathology’. Here Bentham’s contribution 
was obviously of considerable historical significance. His remarkably explicit 
account of the diminishing marginal utility of money (complete with ‘welfare 
applications’), for example, and the passage in which he quite distinctly anchors 
exchange value to use value, suggest that his connexion with the Mengerian 
revolution may have been more direct than has generally been assumed. But 
however this may be, there is no doubt that Bentham played a prominent part 
in the formation of the new intellectual climate in which alone the subjectivist 
approach to economic phenomena could flourish. One rises from the perusal of 
this volume with the feeling that in the end it has been Jevons, rather than 
Ricardo, who has turned out to be Bentham’s ‘spiritual grandson’. But 
Dr Stark may well have more surprises in store for us. 


wk Ronatp L. MEEK 
Glasgow University 


EtspeT FRASER-STEPHEN. Two Centuries in the London Coal Trade. The Story of 
Charringtons. (Privately printed, London. 1952. Pp. xii+1 57.) Charrington 
Gardner Locket and Co, Ltd., ‘the largest retail coal distributing firm in the 
country’, is an amalgamation of over forty merchanting businesses, at least 
seven of which had their origins in the eighteenth century. Its records, therefore, 
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might be expected to throw considerable light on the changing structure of the 
London coal trade and on the history of distribution, that much neglected field 
of modern economic development. Miss Fraser-Stephen had the further 
advantage of an earlier study of Charringtons (B. R. M. Darwin, Two Hundred 
Years in the Coal Trade. The History of Charringtons (1931)). (Was she aware of 
this? No reference is made to it.) The result is disappointing, especially for the 
period before 1850. In the absence of a bibliography it is difficult to apportion 
responsibility between the author and her sources: but even the more accessible 
printed sources such as Parliamentary Papers could have been pressed into 
fuller and more fruitful service. The book has little to say about the economics 
of coal-distribution and there is not even an indication of how much coal 
Charringtons handled at any point in their history. In fine, this is an essay in 
industrial genealogy and antiquarianism rather than a contribution to the 
history of economic institutions. 

ARTHUR J. TAYLOR 
University College, London 


Cumberland House Journals and Inland Journal 1775-62: First Series, 1775~-79. 
Edited by E. E. Ricu, assisted by A. M. Jounson, with an introduction by 
Ricuarp Gover. (The Hudson’s Bay Record Society. 1951. Pp. xciii+ 382 
+xiv.) The purpose of the day-by-day journal kept by the head of each of the 
posts of the Hudson’s Bay Company was a practical one; and it is partly for that 
reason that the journals are so sternly simple and so revealing. Cumberland 
House, on the Saskatchewan River, was remote from even the relative comfort 
of the main factories on the Bay. It was a pioneer venture in every way. It 
reflected the decision of the Company that it had to go to the source of the furs, 
for Indians were disinclined to follow their old practice of bringing the furs to 
York Fort, Moose, and the other main posts on salt water. With the ‘ Pedlars’— 
the traders from Montreal—swarming all over the nearby country, the Company 
was forced to go inland if it was to compete at all. The theme of the competition 
between the rival groups of fur-traders runs throughout the volume, and in his 
introduction Professor Glover places carefully in its setting the significance of 
Cumberland at this particular time. To get furs at all required constant 
striving, higher prices, and always more liquor. Mr Glover, too, makes in- 
teresting suggestions on the problem of transportation that the Company faced. 
Although the Company was still paying 10 per cent dividends on its stock until 
the very end of the period covered by this volume, the number of furs traded 
was seriously declining and there was an air of gloom at York and Cumberland. 
The journals, however, offer not only valuable information on these problems 
but tell the story of life in the north-west in the late eighteenth century. A very 
large part of the time of the staff of a post was spent in providing the basic 
essentials of life. To obtain enough food by fishing, hunting, or trading from the 
Indians absorbed a great deal of the time of ‘the people’; and the threat of 
starvation was often close. 

Thus these journals, skilfully edited and attractively printed, constitute an 
essential source for Canadian history; and can be read with equal pleasure and 
profit by the expert or by one who enjoys a very human story. 

G. pe T., GLAZEBROOK 


Ottawa 


Raymonp A. RypeLi. Cape Horn to the Pacific. (University of California Press; 
Cambridge University Press. Pp. 213. 305.) Professor Rydell has embarked on 
a vast project in a small book. Ships’ logs, traders’ accounts and United States 
Naval Records form the background of his study, and are supplemented by a 
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wide range of printed works and of magazine and newspaper articles. His 
narrative of the commercial use of the Cape Horn route is largely based on his 
primary sources, and he has set out clearly and effectively the main problems 
of the route as a trade channel. In turn he covers the early use of the route as 
an exhausting but workable link with the trade of Europe rather than with the 
undeveloped economy of the east coast of America; then the fur-seal and sea- 
otter hunters developing the New England to China trade and ruining it by 
reckless exploitation. In the early nineteenth century hides and tallow, and 
then whaling, kept the New Englanders braving the Horn until the gold rushes 
brought a new traffic and, as white settlement on the Pacific Coast grew, new 
and permanent markets. This period, with emphasis on the fabulous market 
of San Francisco and on the newly opened China tea trade, led into the clipper 
boom of the early 1850’s, a period dominated by freight in staple commodities 
and ended by the opening of the Panama Railroad in 1855 and of the Trans- 
continental in 1869. Bulk shipments of heavy goods, especially of guano and of 
grain, Chilean nitrates and ores, of coal and other less vital goods, formed the 
basis of the regime of Isaac Friedlander as ‘Wheat King’ of San Francisco, and 
despite railway opposition, kept a substantial volume of trade moving round the 
Horn until it was superseded as a freight highway by the opening of the Panama 
Canal. Then the route at last lost most ofits strategic and commercial importance. 
These vital and fascinating major stages in economic development are indeed 
set out in Professor Rydell’s book, and it is clear that the data are available to 
develop such aspects into a most instructive and significant work, and that 
Professor Rydell is master of the problems. But he has chosen to write for a 
different public. The hardships of the Horn recur and predominate; life aboard 
ship gets far more generous treatment than life in the counting-house ashore. 
Yet at the end of each chapter comes a brief and unanalytical reference to 
motives and results. As each phase in the use of the route draws to its conclusion 
one finds the theme, in a variety of phrases, that (to quote the conclusion of the 
chapter on Hides and Tallow) the route was a factor in the ‘expanding maritime 
activity of the United States’ and ‘at once the cause and the effect of the 
westward expansion of the United States’. The whaling industry, in similar 
vein, was ‘the cutting edge of the American maritime frontier’, whilst the mis- 
sionaries played their part in carrying the ‘American frontier around the Horn 
to Hawaii’, and the concluding sentence of the whole study tells us that the 
historical interest of the route lies in the fact that enterprising Americans used 
it ‘to extend the frontier and the national power of the United States to the west 
coast, and far beyond’. Such reiterated phrases are either worthlessly simple 
declarations of faith or they are expressions of a valuable new approach to a 
vital historical problem. Professor Rydell has written a most readable book, 
overweighted with personal details. He has compressed the more important 
aspects into outbursts of cryptic dogmatism, but he clearly has the knowledge 
to develop a thesis of the greatest importance. 

E. E. Ricu 
St Catharine’s College, Cambridge 


R. A. Humpureys. Liberation in South America, 1806-1827, The Career of James 
Paroissen. (London: The Athlone Press. 1952. Pp. 177. 25s.) Several years 
ago the Archivist of the County of Essex discovered the existence in Braintree of 
the papers of James Paroissen, an Englishman, who went to South America in 
1807. Paroissen sailed in a ship, The Gallant Schemer, as a commission agent with 
the object of selling goods in the new market opened up by British arms when 
Commodore Popham and Major-General Beresford seized Buenos Aires in 1806. 
In the course of his career Paroissen contrived to become, besides a commission 
agent, a secret agent of the Princess Carlota Joaquina, a gaol bird charged with 
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high treason, an apothecary, an army surgeon, the manager of a gunpowder 
factory, a brigadier-general of the Peruvian Army, a diplomat, a mine manager 
and a hacendado. While he was engaged in these enterprises he managed to collect 
botanical specimens, dissect some sharks, make some very tolerable steel 
engravings and fall twice in love. He died at sea at the age of forty-three, and 
he was buried off the coast of Chile. Given this kind of hero Professor Hum- 
phreys could have written a new and authentic Anthony Adverse. Instead, he has 
written ‘not so much a biography, as. ..an introduction to the study of one of 
the great revolutions of modern history’. Paroissen appears in Professor 
Humphreys’s book only here and there as if to render to the fantastic grandeur 
of the demise of imperial Spain some personal, comprehensible, English counter- 
point. In these pages we never lose sight of the vast social convulsion shaking 
an Empire broader than all Europe; nor can we ever forget the tragedy of those 
high Byronic figures who marched their Indian armies across deserts, through 
jungles and over the cold, unimaginable passes of the Andes to butcher and be 
butchered that a new society might come to birth. We are directed to look at 
the austere and incomprehensible criollo, San Martin, but suddenly we see 
Paroissen, the exemplar of the new society, ready to sell a heap of ironmongery, 
plan a factory, amputate a leg, float a loan, endorse a bill or do a deal. He was 
in Potosi with the revolutionary army when the royal governor was executed on 
the great square of his city, and he participated in, and helped to create, the 
great paroxysm of enthusiasm and greed which gripped the London Stock 
Exchange in 1825. As we read of experiences such as these in relation to the 
great events of which they were a part, we slowly begin to realize that, perhaps, 
at critical moments in time, economic and political history are one and the 
same thing. 

H. S. FERns 
The University of Birmingham 


A. FarnswortH. Addington, Author of the Modern Income Tax. (Stevens. 1951. 
Pp. xi+140. 21s.) Dr Farnsworth’s contribution to the early history of the 
income tax is the more welcome as modern British taxation history is a some- 
what neglected subject. He propounds two major theses. First, he argues that 
Pitt’s income tax was sadly defective, and that its yield fell well below expecta- 
tions very largely because of difficulties in the method of assessment. The real 
origin of modern income tax is to be found in the provisions of the Income Tax 
Act of 1803, which introduced the principle of ‘taxation at source’ and devised 
the system of assessment of incomes under the five schedules A to E. Schedule D 
brought commercial incomes in line with the rest, instead of remaining as a 
separate category under the Commercial Commissioners. These changes were 
rounded off in 1806 when incomes from the Funds were taxed at source. 
Dr Farnsworth clearly shows that the Act of 1803 was the basis of subsequent 
legislation. Secondly, he attempts a radical reassessment of responsibility for 
this legislative reorganization, and claims that the derided Dr Addington was 
the financial expert who both conceived and introduced the crucial Act of 1803. 
Credit for this political achievement is clearly due to Addington. But Dr 
Farnsworth does not sufficiently examine the possibility of reforms originating 
with practical administrators like Mathew Winter and Richard Gray, working 
from their experience of the difficulties inherent in Pitt’s scheme. Similarly, the 
contribution of growing administrative efficiency to increasing the yield of the 
tax is not adequately emphasized. These reflections are not, however, meant to 
detract from the useful addition Dr Farnsworth has made to income-tax history, 
nor from his revaluation of Addington’s financial competence. 

D. M. JosLin 


Pembroke College, Cambridge 
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J. D. Cuampers, F, A. Wetis and N. Haycocks. A Century of Nottingham 
History 1851-1951. (University of Nottingham. 1952. Pp. 57. 38. 6d.) This little 
book consists of three lectures contributed to Nottingham’s celebration of the 
Festival of Britain. Dr Wells reviews the development of industry in the city, 
Professor Haycocks summarizes local educational history, and Dr Chambers 
eives an introductory survey which deals with the growth of population, the 
changing topography of the district, and social conditions. Particularly valuable 
is his demonstration of the important influence on building development and 
street layout which resulted from the delay in enclosure and the terms of the 
enclosure award of 1845. All three authors have had to face a problem of severe 
compression but have nevertheless provided an excellent introduction to 
Nottingham’s last hundred years. May we not hope that one or more of them 
will continue to pursue the themes begun here, and treat them on the larger 
scale that they deserve? 

W. AsHWORTH 
London School of Economics ; 


Davin Witp. The Tale of a City: Geelong, 1850-1950. (Melbourne, F. W. 
Cheshire Pty., Ltd. for Geelong City Council. 1950. Pp. vilit+113. 15s. 
Australian.) Three years after the first discovery of gold in Victoria in 1851 
Geelong was the third most populous town in Australia, overshadowed only by 
Sydney and Melbourne. ‘The world’s best wool’ soon succeeded gold as the 
mainstay of the port’s economy, but Geelong’s early promise was not maintained. 
In the 1860’s the construction of a railway network in the hinterland and better 
port facilities at Melbourne favoured the growth of that city, which was, and 
still is, Geelong’s great rival. Only in recent years has Geelong recovered from 
the stagnation of the late nineteenth century. Mr Wild has traced the history of 
both local government and economic development in Geelong in an interesting 
fashion, and, although the book was obviously written for a popular rather than 
an academic audience, it is a pity that the original sources upon which the nar- 
rative is obviously based are not indicated in a formal bibliography. Even a 
simple map of the region, too, would have been a great help to the proper 
understanding of the text, which is enlivened by many interesting reproductions 
of old prints and photographs. 


W. H. CHALONER 
University of Manchester 


Seymour E. Harris. The Economics of New England. (Harvard University 
Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1952. Pp. xvii+317. 315. 6d.) In this 
book Professor Seymour Harris analyses and prescribes for what he distressingly 
terms the ‘economic arteriosclerosis’ of New England, the position and the 
problem, that is, of an ‘ageing economy’ or ‘older area’. New England does 
not suffer from stagnation in any sense, but since 1929 has exhibited a rate of 
growth far below that of many other regions of the United States. This raises 
interesting questions, but the book is disappointing. No economic historian will 
be surprised to learn that one of the earliest developed regions in a remarkably 
rapidly expanding economy has come to possess, with the passage of time, a 
diminished natural advantage together with traditions and a standard of living 
not conducive to rapid change. The author selects as chief reasons for weakness 
high labour costs, lack of enterprise, and scarcity of local raw materials. The 
evidence for the first of these is inconclusive, although fairly convincing, for the 
second inconclusive and unconvincing. There is scant discussion of the develop- 
ment of these hindrances to advance. And when it comes to remedies it is, to say 
the least of it, surprising to find the absence of uniform standards of working 
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conditions, of social security, and of minimum wages characterized as ‘economic 
war between states and regions’ (p. 304), while at the same time (and even on 
the same page) New England politicians are advised to ‘seek a fair share of 
federal outlays’ and (on the next page) to ‘press for lower tariffs’ on food and 
raw materials and ‘modifications of farm policy’. The reconciliation of national 
with regional interest is the task, presumably, of the Federal Government, but 
surely an economist should do more than Professor Harris has done in this book 
to help the Government tackle this wider problem. 


A. J. Youncson BRown 
Cambridge 


Epwarp C. KirKkianp. Business in the Gilded Age. The Conservatives’? Balance 
Sheet. (University of Wisconsin Press. 1952. Pp. 59. $1.50.) Professor 
Kirkland has taken three representative figures of the ‘Gilded Age’ to illustrate 
the need for a reconsideration of the simple judgements on that epoch now 
fashionable. We have moved far from Carnegie’s Triumphant Democracy, but 
Mr Josephson’s Robber Barons is perhaps as one-sided. Round the figures of 
Charles Francis Adams II, Edwin Lawrence Godkin and Andrew Carnegie, 
Professor Kirkland weaves his narrative and criticism with the skill, learning, 
and sense of the limitations of human endeavour that we expect from him. We 
see Adams as a ‘bureaucrat’, though not in the European sense of the term. We 
see Godkin as the moralistic critic and we see in Carnegie the apologist and 
operator. All three believed in or wanted order. Carnegie thought he had 
found it; Godkin at times preached what Professor Hofstadter calls ‘Social 
Darwinism’, but Adams, true to the family tradition, found the business world 
in a ‘state of chassis’. Perhaps the one who comes out least well was Godkin 
who had often little to say and what he had, was said better by William Graham 
Sumner. It might also have been noted that Bryce was not only a friend, but 
the London correspondent of The Nation, a connexion with Godkin and Villard 
that left its mark on The American Commonwealth. 

D. W. BRoGAN 
Peterhouse, Cambridge 


L. F. Grsuin. The Growth of a Central Bank. (Melbourne University Press, 1951. 
Pp. xi+ 363. 30s.) This record of the development of the Commonwealth Bank 
of Australia is unique in several respects. It brings the story up to as recent a 
date as 1945; it has been written by a former member of the Bank Board; and 
yet at the same time it embodies the free criticisms of a highly independent 
economist. The result is a fascinating study. The story starts with the amend- 
ment of the Commonwealth Bank Act in 1924, intended to encourage the 
Bank’s development as a Central Bank. During the next twenty-one years, 
three interwoven tendencies are traced. The first was the gradual abandon- 
ment of the theory that the Central Bank should be independent of politics, 
and its replacement by a realization that ultimately monetary policy must 
be the responsibility of the Government. The second was the establishment 
against strong opposition, of the Commonwealth Bank’s position of control over 
the other trading banks—achieved only under the stress of war, and by the aid 
of the procedure of ‘special accounts’ which war made possible. ‘The third was 
the emergence within the Bank itself of an understanding of its functions, 
achieved partly through the sheer accumulation of experience, and partly 
through the gradual growth of an expert economic staff as the Board’s trusted 
advisers. The problems encountered were complex and difficult—all the more 
difficult because there were no precedents. One of the points which emerges 
most clearly is the unsuitability of the Bank of England’s experience and 
techniques as a guide to the immature Commonwealth Bank, when the latter 
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sought to learn how a Central Bank should operate. Another is the great 
importance of the personalities concerned, and in particular that of Sir Robert 
Gibson, Chairman of the Board from 1926 to 1934. No one desirous of knowing 
the inside story of the development of Australian banking and monetary policy 
dt lect this pioneer book. 

eee . J. K. HorsrFreELD 


Paris 


Davis McEntire. The Labor Force in California. (University of California 
Press; Cambridge University Press. 1952. Pp. x+101. I gs.) This brief mono- 
graph outlines changes in the composition and distribution of the labour force 
in California chiefly during the period 1940-50, but with some reference back 
to the beginning of this century. The study is almost entirely factual and some 
interesting points emerge, although most of the peculiarities are left unexplained. 
For example, it is a surprise to find that in so wealthy a State the percentage of 
women seeking work is not only above the national average but has been above 
it and has been rising for forty years; but no explanation is offered as to why this 
should be so, and the reader is left to guess to what extent it is connected with 
the unusually large volume of employment provided in the State by ‘Service 
and Finance’, with wage policies, novelty of environment, or the weather. 
There is a brief chapter on the occupational opportunities for non-whites, which 
is not very informative, especially as regards workers of Mexican origin. 
Despite its brevity, the study is mildly repetitive and contains rather frequent 
glimpses of the already well known. 

A. J. Youncson BRowN 
Cambridge 


Fritz Repuicu. The Beginnings and Development of German Business History. 
(Supplement to the Bulletin of the Business Historical Society, September 1952. 
Pp. 81.) The student of the economic development of Germany in modern times 
is fortunate in being able to consult many histories of firms, cartels and chambers 
of commerce as well as a large number of biographies of business men. This type 
of literature varies from the illustrated brochure which marks the centenary of 
the founding of firms—written perhaps by a retired official—to histories by 
competent scholars based upon careful research into business archives. Dr 
Redlich’s admirable critical survey of the development of German business 
history lists a number of accounts of industrial establishments and biographies 
of businessmen. His pamphlet is indispensable to all scholars interested in 
modern German economic history. 


W. O. HENDERSON 
University of Manchester 


Joun H. Apter, Eucrene R. ScHLEsINGER and E. VAN WESTERBORG. The 
Pattern of United States Import Trade since 1923. (Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, 1952. Pp. 136.) This short monograph is an important contribution to 
the economic historian’s knowledge of America and the economist’s under- 
standing of international trade movements. A series of indexes of the unit value 
and quantity of imports from nine regions (including the Sterling Area) and 
nine individual countries has been computed for the years 1923 through 1950. 
Similar indexes have been derived for individual economic classes of imports 
from each area or country, and in certain cases indexes corrected for tariff pay- 
ment have been calculated. None of this material has hitherto been available, 
and it now becomes at last possible to study changes in the geographic origin of 
American merchandise imports since 1923. Using these indexes from 1923 
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through 1937 the authors, with a scrupulous regard for the limitations of statisti- 
cal inference which many economic historians would do well to copy, have 
sought to determine the forces making for changes in the composition of American 
imports. Broadly speaking, their conclusions tend to support the ‘traditional’ 
view that while the level of economic activity in the United States is the most 
important determinant of the level of imports as a whole, relative price changes 
are important for the composition of imports; and that the demand for imported 
finished manufactures is noticeably elastic with respect to price changes. It 
remains more than doubtful whether devaluation was—expectations apart—the 
right policy for the Sterling Area in 1949; but the conclusion that competitive 
prices (and American tariff reductions, if any) would help to solve Western 
Europe’s dollar problem makes the future seem perhaps not so hopeless as 
some writers would have us believe. 

A. J. Youncson BRown 
Cambridge 


Emrys Jones (ed.). Belfast in its Regional Setting. (Handbook for the British 
Association. 1952. Pp. 211.) During recent years a noteworthy advance has 
been made in the format and character of British Association handbooks. 
In place of a slender volume of largely unrelated studies they now provide a 
much more substantial and co-ordinated treatment of the region in which the 
Meeting is held. The aim is really twofold: to provide an introduction for the 
visitor which will enrich his week’s stay, and to bring together for the student 
“a diversity of experience and information not likely to be assembled again for 
this purpose in this century’ (Foreword). To achieve this the regional concept 
has been introduced and, appropriately, it has become the task of local geo- 
graphers to provide much of the background and attempt a synthesis of the 
compliant material. The background in this volume is very well portrayed, but 
the synthesis is less successful, whilst the absence of bibliographical references in 
certain important chapters is unfortunate. In a predominantly scientific 
volume History naturally occupies a modest space, though it is well supported 
with informative chapters on the Prehistoric and Protohistoric periods, Historic 
Monuments, Place Names and Dialects, Settlement and Population, and A 
Survey of the City. Collectively they help substantially towards an under- 
standing of the ‘personality’ of the region. 

R. A. PELHAM 


University of Southampton 
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